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THE ADIEU. 


“The Adieu,” written by Lord Byron in 1808, under the impression 
that he would soon die. 


*“ Adieu, thou Hill! where early joy 

Spread roses o'er my brow ; 

Where Science seeks each loitering boy 

With knowledge to endow. 

Adieu, my youthful friends or foes, 
Partners of former bliss or woes; 

No more through Ida's paths we stray ; 
Soon must I share the gloomy cell, 
Whose ever-slumbering inmates dwell 

Unconscious of the day. 


Adieu, ye hoary Regal Fanes, 

Ye spires of Granta’s vale, 

Where Learning robed in Sable reigns, 

And Melancholy pale. 

Ye comrades of the jovial hour, 
Ye tenants of the classic bower, 

On Cama's verdant margin placed, 
Adieu! while memory still is mine, 
For, offerings on Oblivion’s shrine, 

Those sceties must be effaced. 


Adieu, ye mountains of the clime 
Where grew my youthtul years: 

Where Loch na Garr in snows sublime 
His giant summit rears. 

Why did my chtidhood wander forth 

From you, ye regions of the North, 
With sons of pride to roam ? 

Why did I quit my Highland cave, 

Narr’s dusky heath, and Dee’s clear wave, 
To seck a Sotheron home? 


Home of my sires! a long farewell— 
Yet why to thee adieu ! 

Thy vaulis will echo back my knell, 
Thy towers my tom! will view ; 

The faltering tongue which suug thy fall, 

And former glories of thy ball, 
Forgets its wonted simple note; 

But yet the lyre retains the strings, 

And sometimes, on Aolian wings, 
In dying strains may float. 


Fields which surround yon rustic cot, 
While yet L linger here, 

Adieu ! you are not now forgot, 
To retrospection dear. 

Streamiet! along whose rippling surge 

My youthful limbs were wont to urge 
At noontiae heat their pliant course, 

Plunging with ardour from the shore, 

Thy springs will lave these limbs no more, 
Deprived of active force. 


And shall I here forget the scene 
Still nearest to my breast? 

Rocks rise, and rivers rol! between 
The spot which passion blest; 

Yet, Mary, all thy beauties seem 

Fresh as in love's bewitching dream, 
To me in smiles display'd; 

Till slow disease resigns his prey 

To death, the parent of decay, 
Thine image cannot fade. 


And thou, my friend! whose gentle love 
Yet thrills my bosom’s chords, 

How much thy friendship was above 
Description’s power of words ! 

Still near my breast thy gift I wear, 

Which sparkled once with Feeling’s tear, 
Of love the pure, the sacred gem ; 

Our souls were equal, and our lot 

In that dear moment quite forgot ; 
Lei Pride alone condemn! 


All, all, is dark and cheerless now! 
No emile of love's deceit 
Can warm my veins with wanted glow, 
Can bid life's pulses beat : 
Not e’en the hope of future fame 
Can wake my faint exhausted frame, 
Or crown with fancied wreaths my head 
Mine is a short inglorious race,— 
To humble inthe dust my face, 
And mingle with the dead! 


O, Fame! thou goddess of my heart, 
On him who gains thy praise 

Pointless must tall the spectre’s dart, 
Consumed in glory’s blaze ; 

Bat me she beckons from the earth, 
My name obscure, unmark'd my birth, 
My life «a short and vulzar dream ! 

Lost in the dull, ignoble crowd. 
My hopes recline within a shroud, 
My fate is Lethe’s stream. 


When I repose beneath the sod, 
Unheeded in the clay, 

Where once my playful footsteps trod, 
Where now my head must lay ; 

The meed of Pity will be shed 

In dew-drups o’er my narrow bed, 
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By nightly skies, and storms alone ; 
No mortal eye will deign to steep 
With tears the dark sepulchral deep 

Which hides a name unknown. 


Forget this world, my restless sprite, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts to Heaven ; 
There must thou soon direct thy Hight, 
If errors are forgiven. 
To bigots and to sects unknown, 
Bow down beneath the Almighty’s throne ; 
To Him address thy trembling prayer ; 
He, who is mercitul and just, 
Will not reject a child of dust, 
Although bis meanest care. 


Father of light! to Thee I call, 
My soul is dark within; 
Thou, who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the death of sin. 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calin'st the elemental ‘ver, 
Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive ; 
Aud, since I soon must cease to live, 
lustruct me how to die.” 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF GOETHE. 

Goethe had not the slightest pr-sentiment of hie death. On the fif- 
teenth he chatted for some time with the Graud Duchess, who regular. 
ly came to pay him a visit. After this conversation, which probably fa- 
tigued bis chest, he drove out, and unfortunately caught cold. Symp- 
toms of catarrh manifested themselves; but still bis powerful constitu- 
tion it was thought would enable bim to shake off the disease. The phy- 
sician was full of hope, and in fact who would not bave been deceived 
by that powerful intellect, that serenity with which be spoke upon all 
things, and particularly upon his theory of colours, which su powerfully 
occupied his mind, to the Inst moment of his existence. Onthe evening 
ot the twenty-first he explained to wis daughter the conditions of the 
peace of Basle ; desired that the children should be taken to the theatre ; 
said thathe found himself much better, and thatthe medicines had ta- 
ken effect, as he already breathed more easily; be requested Salvandy’s 
Sixteen months to be brought him, although his physician bad forbidden 
alliaborions occapation; but the doctor having gone outfora mcment, 
he ordered lights to be brought, and attempted toread. Not being able 
to do so, he held the book for some moments before him, and then said, 
— Well, let us doat least as the Mandarins:'’—he fell asleep, and his 
slumbers appeared light and refreshing. On the twenty-second he con- 
versed gaily with bis daugnter, bis grand-children, and some friends. At 
seven o'clock he desired hie daughter to bring bim a port-folio, in order 
to observe some drawings, some phenomena of colouring, and he began 
with bis right hand to trace some characters in the air. Towards ten 
o'clock he ceased almost entirely to speak, held firmly between his own, 
the hand of his daughter who was by his side, and turned his eyes, al. 
ready half-closed, towards her with an expression of tenderness; with 
her other hand she supported his pillowed head until he breathed his 
last. An aspiration stronger then usual was the only struggle which 
his powerful nature had to undergo, his dissolution was thus without suf- 
fering, his head and hands remained in the same situation, without the 
slightest convulsion. His daughter closed the fine eyes of the poet, and 
summoning her children tobehold their great father tor the last time, she 
rushed from the apartment of death, and gave vent to her grief 

The remains ot the poet, attended by all that was volle and respect- 
able, were carried to their last abode with the ceremonial used at the 
funerals of the princes of the reigning family of Weimar, after being 
exposed for five hours in the ball of the dead house. Betore his burial 
the crowd silently directed their steps thither, to impress upon their me- 
mories by one last look the features of that physiognomy so calm and im- 
pressive even in the embrace of death. 

The preceding Grand Duke had erected in anew cemetry, which is 
situated in the middle of the city,a chapel, the vaults of which were 
destined for the remains of the reigning family. The Duke himself and 
bis Duchess Louisa repose there,—there also rest the remains of Schiller, 
—and within its silent precincts has lately Goethe been united to his 
friends. 

Doctor Reblir, the court preacher, pronounced the funeral oration. The 
theatre at Weimar remained closed foriourdays. On the 27th of March 
they represented one of his pieces, well fitted to recal the time when the 
Court of Weimarresembled in so many respects that of Ferrara. Two 
stanzas of the epilogue, composed for the oceasion by Chancellor Mui- 
ler, the intimate friend of Goethe, recalled in the most touching manner 
his friendship with Schiller; and how, after his premature death, Goethe 
abandoned poetry to give himself upto science, This last stanza pro 
duced upon the andience a profound impression. 

“The spot where great men bave exercised their genius remains for 
ever sacred. The waves of time silently effaced the hours of life; but 
not the vreat works which they have seen produced. What the power 
of cenins has created, is purified like the air of the Heavens,—its appa- 
rition is fugitive,—its works are eternal! 


—— 
M’GREGOR’S BRITISH AMERICA. 
From Biackwood's Magazine —{ Concluded. | 
One pledge for the future prosperity of Canada is found in her mineral 
wealth. Even petalite, the rarest of fossils, 1s yielded by ber scil, (near 
York ;; iron of the best quality, copper, lead, tin, plambago &c., and 
all the metals predominant in the useful arts, have been found already ; 


nor do we recollect a single mineral which is indispensable to manufac- | 


turing industry, except only coal, which has not been discovered in Ca- 
nada. Salt and gypsom are now produced in abundance. Even eoal 
would probably have been detected long ago, bad the woods been less 
infinite. And, should it even happen that coal were never detected 
still the vast coal-fields in the neighbouring p-ovince of Nova Scotia (to 
say nothing of what might be had from New Brunswick, or Cape Breton, 
or Nova Scotia ) are known to be sufficient for the consumption of all 
America. through very long periods of time 


Meantime, asa place of residence for those who seek qniet, and the | 


enjoy ments of social life, no one of our colonies seems equal in atirac- 
tions to this magoificent region. Provisions are cheap ; though, it is true, 


that, in Quebec and Montreal, the style of living, in other respects, is al- 

lowed to counteract that advantage. The scenery, and the style of ru- 
ral architecture adopted in the Canadian cottages, is such as peculiarly 
to delight Eng ish eyes. And perhaps, in oo part of the world is the 
style of manners so courteous and winging, as amongst the old indige- 
nous Canadian peasantry, descended from the original French settlers. 
On these points We cannot bave more accurate information than that of 
Mr. M Gregor. 

‘*'"Pne houses of the habitans (i. ¢. the peasantry) are sometimes built 
of stone. bat generally of wood, and only one story bigh. The walls out- 
| side are white washed; which imparts to them, particularly in summer, 
when almost every thing else is green, a most lively and clean-louking 
appearance. Some of the houses have verandas; and an orchard and 
garden is often attached. We cannot but be pleased and happy while 
travelling through them. They assuredly seem to be the very abodes 
of simplicity, virtue, and happiness. We pass along delighted through a 
beautiful rural country, with clumps of wood interspersed, amidst culti- 
vated forms, pastures, and herds; decent parish churches, and neul white 
houses or cottages. ‘The inhabitants are always notonly civil, but polite 
and hospitable; and the absence of beggary, and of the squalid beings, 
whose misery harrows our feelings in the United Kingdom, is the best 
proof that they are in comfortable circumstances. Thefts are rare, and 
doors are as rarely locked. You never meet a Canadian, but he puts his 
hand to his bat, or bonnet rouge; he is always ready to inform you, orto 
receive you into his house; and, if you are hungry, the best he has is at 
your service. ‘The manners of the women and children have nuthing of 
the awkward bashfulness which prevails amongst the peasants of Scot- 
land, nor the boorish rudeness of those of England. While we know 
that each may be equally correct in heart, yet we cannot help 
being pleased with the manners that smvoth our journeys; and 
often have | compared the easy obliging monner of the Canadian habi- 
tans, with the rough ‘ What d'ye want?’ of the English boor, or the won- 
dering ‘What's your wull?' of the Scotch cotters. At the auberges or inns, 
many of which are post-houses, we find civility, ready attendance, and 
have seldom to complain of what we pay for, The post-houses, which 
are established along the main-ronads, are regulated by #n act of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament; and the maitre de poste is obliged to keep a certain 
number of horses, caleches, and cabrioles, ready at all hours of the night 
or day for the accommodation of cravellers. There is seldom any de- 
lay; fares are fixed by law; there is nothing to pay the driver; anda 
paper is given, stating the charge from stage to stage—which is, fora ca- 
leche or cabriole, (in which two can travel,) fifteen pence per league. — 
The priest's house is always close to the church; and you never see him 
except io biesncerdotal robe. Enter his house, aud you are welcome ; 
nor will he let you depart hangry." 

“A Sabbath morning in the Scotch parishes, most remote from the 
towns, bears the nearest resemblance to a Sunday before mass in Cana- 
da. Butthe evenings of Sunday are far more cheerfully spent than 
in Scotland. The people of the parish often meet in small groups, or at 
each other's houses, for the sake of talking; and on these occasions they 
sometimes indulze in dancing ” 

And, on the whole, Mr. M'Gregor concludes, that 
| “If we look fora more correct or moral people than the Canadian ha- 
bitans, we may search in vain.” 

Such isthe picture of rural life. On the other band, ifa man seeks 
for the pleasures peculiar to towns, Quebec offers more attractions, and 
of # more varied kind, than most cities in Europe. Here are monaste- 
ries* of ancient foundation, diffusing solemnity and the tranquil peace 
of religion upon a place, else so tamultuous with the stir and enterprise 
of a capitel, and through a temperament of it« native population. Here 
are prospects the most ample aod magnificent in tye world; Io Mr. 
M Gregor's opinion, much transcending those from Edinburgh or Stirling 
castles. Above all. this is the capital where winter puts on its gayest 
apparel. Inacold climate, it should always be remembered that ex- 
tremity of cold is @ great advantage; because, under circumstances 
which that produces, all the out-door pleasures take a tone more emphati- 
cally characteristic of a high latitude; and because bome isthus trebl 
endeared Winter at Quebec is much severer than at Montreal; ond, 
in that proportion, every true connoisseur in luxury would pronounce a 
Quebec (hristmas hapmer than one at Montreal. We may add, as one 
of the agrémens of Canada, if the visitor should choose to seek it, the 
society of the old Canndian noblesse, (or, properly speaking, gentry.) 
* These noblesse,” says the earliest British governor of Canada, (Gen. 
Murray,) ‘are seigneurs of the whole country; and, though not rich, 
are inasituation, in that plentdul partof the world, where money is 
scarce, and luxury is still unknown, to support their dignity.” They 
| have been too much neglected by the haughty English; but hear what 
Mr. M'Gregor says of them :—* The Canadian gentry all over the pro- 
vince, consisting chiefly of the old noblesse and gentry, or their de- 
scendants, retain the courteous urbanity of the French school of the 
last century. They speak French as purely as it is spoken in Paris. 
Many of them also speak English fluently; and, although their political 
jealousies may be objected to, yet their society is very agreeable, and 
not sufficiently courted by the English.” Finally, there is e college and 
professors at Quebec; two good libraries; four newspapers, of which 
three twice-a-week; banks; one or two good hotels; and, in short, 
every possible accommodation that European habits of luxury can 
demand. 

With respect to the connexion of Canada with this country, that de- 
pends upon ourselves. Assuredly it is noways essential to Cannda, 
which isnow sufficiently developed to take upon berself her own de- 
fence, and her own burdens of every kind. Under these circomstunces, 
we cannot bat think with Mr. M’Gregor, that our Government at home 
have been greatly injadicious in the attempts to create splendid revenues 
| for the Chorch of England, where so very large an overbalance of the 
population is Catholic or Presbyterian. On this point it is possible that 
we are more impartial than Mr. M’Gregor, who, though liberal and 
tolerant in the very highest degree, has probably been bred up in senti- 
ments of somewhut hostile feeling towards the English church. We, 
on the contrary, profess the highest veneration for that great bulwark of 
Protestantism, and everlasting gratitude to her for the services she has 
lrendered. But it would bea bad mode of testifying these feelings—to 

make her the object of perpetual murmuring, jealousy and hatred, 
lamongst a people who are ander no absolute necessity (a fact of which 
| they will continually become more sensible) to endure her predominance. 














| * In one of these itis worth mentioning, on the authority of Mr. M’Gregor, 
| 
j thet the nuns have an undoubted secret for curing cancer. 
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in effect the ruling church in Capada; | 
the parish priests of that church are very handsomely provided - 
having severally, upon, an average, £300 a-year; and, consdering that | 
the whole of the original Canadian population. ande very large propor- 
tion of the Irish emigrants, are passionately atta hedto this ehareh, and 
personally to this priesthood, it isexpecting too mut b of buman forbeur- | 
ance, to require of the Provincial Parliaments that they should be cone | 
*nunlly taking measures for securing ample revenues, and a simple pre-| 
‘ edency, toa church whichin this region is militant at any rate, and 
which has been too generally misrepresented to hope tor any indirectop- 
jortunities of counteracting that elementary disadyantage, by conel | 
hhetiog to iteelf a body ot disinterested attachment. From the quality of | 
n that neologism) now setting into Canada, there 


The Roman Catholic Chare h is 








the immigration (to use 
is no rational procyes 1 for any alteration in this state of feeling favoura- 


ble to the Church of England. So tar from that, the hostility whieb she 
srovokes will grow annually more embittered, as the number increases 
of ber Catholic enemies, and as their consciousness becomes more dis- 
tinct of the independent power which they possess Ax hure h, or any 
institution whatever, « hich exists substantially upon sulferance, avust 
moderate her tone, and cerse to court opposition by 4 scale of preten 
sions suited only to a condition of absolute supremacy 

The same spirit of forbearance ought to govern 
of interference with the internal affairs of Canada ’ 
eventually command, we should be contentto know oor own situation. 
and to set by the gentle ministrations of parental influence addressed to | 
adult and independent children The chief use to ourselves in future | 


times of our North American possessions will be this—that they w ll op 
ssufficient to break the uni- 





usin all other acts} 
Where we cannot | 


pose abarrier on one side tothe United State 
ty of herefforts against ourown maritime supremacy, and that. through 
the fisheries by a more direct service, they will avail lo keep up the 
suecession of our incomparable seamen. But itis evident that a policy 
of this nature, even more than asystem of rigorous despotism supported 
by armies, demands an intimate me queintance with the interests which 
we uudertake to guide A sysiem, entirely our own, might be coherent | 
in allits parts, though tt were ¢ omposed in Great Britain upon merely 
Britieh prine iples,and witha mere British knowledge of Canadian wants 
Bat. if we consent to know our own place, and to interpose only the 
weight of paternal counsels and the benefit of our occasional aid, in 
that case, as Mere Co-operators, we must submit to study those interests 
minutely, in which we pretend to interfere. We have contrived to rain 
the West Indies by our factions theories: let as abstain from all similar 
attempts upon the Canadian prosperity ; koowing thet in this case they 
will recoil upon ourselves. For the Canadians have a larger influence | 
in their Provincial Parliaments than we can overbalance; and under | 
anv settled conviction that we are not consulting for them, but for our- 
selves, they will have a sufficient motive for throwing off the ailegiance 
which at present they are conteat fo maintain. 

With purposes so important, and ® duty so paramount, calling upon 
us to ncquire a compre hensive knowledge of these American colonies, we 
have national reasons to be thankful to Me. M'Gregor forthe immense 
labour with which te has brought together the materials requisite 
for placing ovr public counsels in this great chapter of policy upon 
sound basis. The government at home, and their representatives in the 
colonies, are under the greetest obligations to him; and, next after them. 
all those who are now speculating on emigration, There is a separate 
chapter of valuable advice to this class: but in faet every page of both 
volumes may be considered as specially addressed to them, since the in 





numerable details which are collected upon every new settlement, its si- 
tuation, advantages, difficulties, wants, and ullimate prospects, compose 
a vast thesaurus of information far more accurate and comprehensive 
than any which an emigrant could ever bope to gather for himself by ma 
ny years of personal travel. Sitting by his own fire-side in England, he 
may now toake up bis plans; he may assort the materials of the baggage 
which he may find it prudent to earry with him; he may, in short, make 
every possible provision for bis future comfort and prosperity, in ® higher 
degree of perfection than would formerly have been possible, until after 
a long. peintul, and very costly experiment on the dilferent modes of co- 
lonial life, couductes ot bis own peculiar risk, 

Never was there atime when counsel and assistance of this quality 
were so clamorously called for, Emigration from this country is going 
on by gigantic strides; and in no very distant period the advanced posts 





of civilization would have established a communication between the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Pacific Ocean. Mr. M'Tagcart, an engi 
neer a on the canals of Canada, and therefore litthe lable to the 
reproach of countenancing visionary speculations, declares |) at ‘ steam- 
boats may go up from Quebec to Lake Superior ere three years from this 
time ;"" whenee they will pase “through the notch of the Ro« ky Moun 
tains, and be tocked duwn the Colombia to the Pacific Ocean.” The 


who, with bis femily, now resided there. Of his two daughters, the el. 
dest was particularly handsome: and had, during the evenin greatly | 
attracted the admiration of the French officer, whose notice had evident- | 
ly wot Leen disregarded by the fair Spaniard: but, whenever she address. 
ed bim, there was, mixed up with her loks and tones of kindness, sos 
gular an expression of seeming sorrow and compassicn, that, baply the | 
impression it bad made on him, had led him to withdraw from the socie- 
ty, and induced his deep and lengthened reverie. Notwithstanding she 
was one of five ebildren, the great wealth of the Marquess justified the | 
idea that Clara would be richly endowed: bat Victor Marchand could 
searcely bring himself to hope that, in any event, the daughter of one of 
the proudest and most powerful nobles in all Spain, would even be per- | 
mitted to regard, with more than ordinary civility, the son ol @ Parisian | 
rocer 

. The French were hated: and General G**t**r, the commandant o- 
the province, having had strong reason to suspect that the Marquess de | 
Léganés comemplated an insurrection of the inhabitants of that and the 
surrounding country, in favour of Ferdinand the Seventh, the battalion | 
commanded by Victor Marchand had been sent to garrison Mende; and 
to overawe its inhabitants and the people of the neighbouring towis and 
villages, who were at tne disposal and under the influence of the Mar- 
quess. Indeed, a recent despatch of Marshal Ney had even communi- 
cated the probability of the English attempting a landing on the coast, 





| and of the Marquess being in active correspondence with the cabinet of | 


London So that, notwithstanding the welcome and hospitality evinced 
by the Marquess to himself and his comrades, Victor Marchand never 
relaxed in the adoption of every precaution that prudence conld suggest. | 
In pacing the garden terrace, and castinga keen and watchful glance 
from time totime to ascertain the state of the town, of which his posi 
tion gave him a distinet and general view; or in listening occasionally 
‘o whatever sounds arose from the valley below, in which it lay, he strove 
vainly to reconcile to his mind, the open and alinost unresery ed friend. 
ship the Marquess had displayed towards him, and the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country itself, with the doubts and fears expressed by bis 


| general,—when his curiosity wes suddenly awakened, and his suspicions 


aroused by new and somewhat unaccountable circumstances. Innumera- 
ble lights, al one and the same instant, were to be seen moving in the 
town below: the bam of many voices simultaneous'y beard, where all 
had been for so many hours darkness and repose. Although it was the 
feast of Sant’Jago, he had issued, that very morning, severe and perempto- 
ry orders, that every where (with the exception of the chateau) fire and 
light should be extinguished at the hour appointed by the military regn- 
lations. Again he looked, ond more intently: and certainly could dis- 


lingnish the glittering of muskets and bayonets at severai of the posts | 


where his sentinels were stationed. The lights were yet seen: bat a 
solemn silence now succeeded to the noise, which was wholly distinet 
from that which might be supposed to accompany the observance of a 
festival of the chur h 
dinary an infraction of military orders, in despite of the more than inade- 
quete nocturnal police and rounds which he had organized? He was re- 
solved to fathom the mystery: and atonce, and with all the impetuosity 
of youth, he was in the act of scaling the terrace wall, foreach, by a di 


rect and rapid descent of the rock, the corps-de garde stationed at the en- | 


trance of the town, on the side of the chateau, when a slight movement 
near him, resembling the light step of a female on the sanded alley of 
the garden, induced him to pause. He looked around him anxiously for 


some moments, but without success. Again be raised himself to observe, | 


and he became fixed and motionless with surprise, as his strained sight 
dwelt on some distant object; for, clear and distinet asthe moon in 
heaven, he beheld a fleet of ships riding upon the waters and nearing the 
land. He was casting in his mind, with the utmost rapidity of thought, 
the measures he must instantly pursue, whenhis reflections were inter- 
rupted by a hoarse, low voice, proceeding from a breach in the wall, at 
some paces distance. above which a human head projected. He basten- 
ed to the spot, and ascertained it to be the orderly who was inattendance 
upon bim at the chateau. 

“Is it you, Colonel?” 

“Tis!” 

“The beggars, below there, Sir, are twisting about like so many 
worms. {| have been uponthe watch, and hastened to make my report 
to you.” 

“ Speak !”’ said Victor Marchand. 

“ Seeing a man leave the chateau privily, witb a lantern, I resolved to 
follow him; for a lantern, and at this hour, looked suspicious, so I stuck 


close tohim, as he crept thitherwards: and on aplatform of the rock, | 


there, where my finger points, Sir, Il saw him approach an enormous pile 
of faggots; when val 
A tremendous shout rose from the town beneath. A wide and sud- 





town of Nootka, on the sound of that name, from mere advantages of | den blaze of light broke forth near him, produced by the fring of 


situation, he believes “istikely to be as large as London; as the trade 
between it and the Oriental world may become wonderfully great in a 
short time. Then, when the steam-packet line is established between 
Quebec and London, as it soon will be, we may come and go between 
China and Britain in about two months.” 

These are magnificent prospects, but not mnere so than we have reason 
to think warranted by the mere statistics of the case. The route of a pre 
digious commerce will be across these regions. They will soon be inan 
dated by a vast populotion, Christian Temples, cottages rich in com- 
fort, colonies rising rapidly into centres of knowledge and power; these 
elements of a potent national confederation, will speedily rise to dispos- 
sess the roving deer of their pastures and the wolf of bis den. Rising 
under the auspices, and forwarded by the assistance of Great Britain, 
composed also in a very large proportion of a population originally Bri- 
tish, they will Inherit our language, literature, and historical recollec- 
tions; under wise treatment at this time, they will look with gratitude 
and veneration to the mother country; and, from habits of ancient inter- 
course, will continue to strengthen our foreign policy as allies, long after 
that era when the maturity of their own developement shall have silently 
dissolved their allegiance tothe British crown. . 

These great prospects are not in every part dependent upon our jus- 
tice and wisdom. In defiance of us, and all that our folly can accom 

lish. Connda, with the far-stretching countries to the west will eventual- 
i compose a great empire 
ward that consummation, and to found tasting remembrances favourable 
to our own foremost interests. And considering the critical moment at 
which the present work has come forth; considering also the fulness 
and remarkable accuracy of the information which it offers to our gover- 
nors at home, we believe that few men in this generation will prove 
greater benefactors to our vast establishment of North American colo 
nies than John M'Gregor. And when it comes to be superatnuated, as 
that can happen only through the rapid progress of the colonies to which 
it relates, we are sure that no man will rejoice mure ina depreciation of 
his labours so produced, than the noble and patriotic author. 

—= 


THE SPANISH HEADSMAN. 


The town clock of Menda had tolled the hour of midnight, when a 
a French officer, leaning on the wall of an extens ve terrace, which 
ormed the bounds of the gardens of the chateau, appeared lost in reflec- 
tion, and absorbed in deeper contemplation than generally accompsnies 
the gay thonghtlessness of a military life: although, undoubtedly. place, 
season, and all by which he was surrounded, were most propitious to 
meditation. [t was one of the clear and cloudless nights ot Spain; the 
twinkling of the stars, and the moon's pale and partial beams, threw a 
soft light on the rich and romantic valley. in which, ata hundred feet 
beneath him, was situated the small but handsome town of Menda, skirt 
ing the base of a rock, which sheltered its inhabitants from the north 
wind, and on the summit whereof was placed the vast and antique cha 
tenu; and thence the waters of the Atlantic, extending far on either side, 
might be fully descried. The chateau of Menda, however, afforded a 
contrast fo the calm and silence of the scene around it. From its nu 
mnerous casements blazed forth a profusion of light: 
of the cheerful dance 
of the assembly. olten mingled with, and oftener ov erpowered, the noise 
of the more distant waves dashing against the shore. The refreshing 
coolness of the night succeeding a dav of extraordinary heat, with the 
delicious perfume of trees and flowers hy which he was surrounded, in 
restoring him from the severe fatigue 


the lively claaour 
the sounds of mirthful music, and the joyous voices 


which the military duties of the 
Morning occasioned, had long detained the voung soldier in that delight 
ful spot and induced him to forego the 3 
terior of the mansion afforded 


The chateau itself belonged toa Spanish 


social enjoyments which the in- 


lee of the first rank ; 


gran 


But we can do much at this crisis to tor- | 


| straw and dry woud: and, at the same instant, the grenadier he had 


been talking with received a ball in bis skull, andfell dead upon the 
| spot. 
| The cheerful sounds within the chateau walls were husbed at once. 
A death-like silence reigned around for a moment; and then were 
heard, but for an instant, distant and heart-piercing groans, as of a short 
conflicting agony; the report of a cannon boomed along the surface of 
the ocean, Cold drops burst from the forehead of the officer. He was 
there alone, unarmed, uttriended. His soldiers had all—al! perished 


vindicate his zeal and prudence were of another world. With a keen 
rapid glance he scanned the depth below; and leaping on the terrace 
walk, was on the point of casting himself into the abyss, when the 
slight shriek and convulsive grasp of some one by his side restrained 
hin. 

“Fly! Oh Fly!" whispered Clara, almost breathless from agitation ; 
| “my brothers follow me—descend the rock, quickly—without delay— 
| there—that way—below you will find Juanito’s horse—begone—haste— 
| haste 4 








| She urged him forward with all her strength. Lost and confused, the | 


| young man gazed on her fora moment; bat quickly yielding tu the in 
| stinct of self-preservation, which rarely deserts us, he leaped into the park, 
and roshed onwards in the direction pointed outto him The steps of 
| persons in pursuit were heard, danger animated him to speed: he hastily 
| scrambled down the rocks, by paths never before trodden but by voats. 
| Ashower of musket-balis whistled by him: but, with almost inconceiva- 

ble rapidity, he gained the valley. The horse wasthere. He bounded 
| on its back, and disappeared. 

A few hours brought him to the head quarters of General G**t"*r, who 

| was al breakfast with his staff: and he was instantly admitted into the 
commander's presence. 

| “Teome to resign myself to death,” execlaimed the Colonel, as he 

| stood before the General, pale and haggard.” 

* Sit down, Sir.” and when you are more composed I will listen to 
you; and the stern severity of his countenance, which truly indicated 
his well known harsh unyielding character, somewhat abated as he wit- 

| nessed the emotion of his visitor. Assoon as he was able Victor told his 
| horrible tale: and the downcast looks and deep silence of his auditors 
were the only but expressive comment on his history. 
pos I! appears to me, Sir,”’ at length said the General, calmly, “that vou 
are more unfortunate than criminal; you can bardly be deemed respon- 
sible forthe guilt of the Spaniards: and if the Marshal decide not other 
| wise, IT shall not hesitate to acquit you. These words afforded bunt 
feeble consolation to Victor, who falteringly demanded. “ But when 
j the Emperor learns the report, Sir?” “Tt is not impossible he may 
order you to be shot,”’ observed the General, ina tone of indifference: 
‘ie but of that hereafter,” he added rising and assuming bis more bitter ex- 
| Pression of tone and feature. “Let us now only think of vengeance— 
vengeance, deep, deep and terrible on these Spaniards.” 

In ashort hour. an entire regiment, with detachments of cavalew and 
artiilery, were on their march; at the head of which rode the General 
and Vietor. The tro ps. informed of the massacre of their comrades, 


| pressed onwards with unrelenting activity, actuated by feelings of hate 
and fury , 


The villages through which their road lay were already opin 
tthe 4 ¢ 
: bu ey were enon reduced to obedience, and in all of them. ear h 
tenth man was told off and shot 

By some 


and ina 


| arms 


unaccountable fatality, the English fleet remained lvine to 
tive, without even communicating with the shore: co th os et e 
town of Menda was surrounded by the Frenc' troons without the slight 
est show of resistance on the part of the inhabitants who eat nie 


inthe suecouron whieh? ey ha 1 relied f.red to a rrender at d onee. 


on = 1 . ’ 
tior Such as were more immediataly implicated in the massacre of 


Whence could proceed so general and extraor- | 


| But,” he continued after some moments of reflection, while an indeseri- 
| bable expression of savage triumph lightened up his feateres—‘ 1 per- 
| ceive all the importance attached to his last request, and shall even go 


He felt himself a degraded and dishonoured being; he would be drag. | 
ged before a council of war, aprisoner, aud in chains: all who could | 





| the garrison, justly presuming that, for their act, the town would be de- 


livered up to flames, and the entire population be put to death, by an ef- 
fort of courage and self devotion, not unfrequemt in the war of the Pen- 


| insula, offered to become their proper accusers. ‘This unexpected and 


extraordinary proposition was acceded to by the General; and be en- 
gaged to accord aparden to therest of the inbabitants, and prevent the 
town being fired or pillaged by the incensed soidiery. But, #1 the same 
time he levied an enormons contribution onthe people stor the payment 
of which, within twenty-four bours, be commanded that the principal 
and wealthiest residences should be given as hostages into bis hands; 
andinflexibly decreed that all the persons appertaining to the chateau, 
from the Marquess to his lowest valet, should be placed, unconditionally 
in his power. 

Having seen his soldiers encamped, and taken all due precautions for 
their safety against a sudden attack, the General proceeded to the cha- 
teau, of which he immediately assumed military possession. The respec- 
tive members, witb the domestics of the family of Leganés, were bound 
with cords, and the ball-room was assigned them as a prison, the case- 
ments whereof opened upon the terrace: while the General and his staff 
occupied an adjoining suit of rooms, where a council was holden,to 
adopt all necessary measures in the event of an attempted disembarka- 


| tion by the British. Orders were given for the erection of batteries on 
| the coasts, and despatches sent off to the Marshal. 


The two hundred Spaniards who had acknowledged themselves as 
the authors of the massacre and resigned themselves into the General's 


' power, were drawn up on the terrace of the chatean, and shot! without 


a single exception. Assoon as their execution had terminated, General 
G**t"*r ordered the erection of as many gallows as there were prisoners 
in the ball-room, on the same spot; directing, moreover, that the bang- 


| man of the town should be summoned. 


Victor Marchand profited by the interval in the work of death, which 
the execution of the General's orders required, to visit the unbappy pri- 
soners; and a few minutes only elapsed before he again prevewhed him- 
self to his commanding officer. “I presume, Sir, be said,” with much 
emotion, “to implore your consideration in bebalf of the condemned 
family.” ** You!"’ observed the General, with a sneer —“ Alas, Sir; it 
is a sorrowful indulgence they solicit. The Marquess, in observing the 
preparations for the approaching execution, trusts that you will deign to 
change the mode of punishment: and that such as are of noble blood 
may suffer by decapitation.” “ Granted,” was the laconic reply.“ He 
also hopes you will allow him to have the sid of religion; and in tender- 
ing his solemn engagement not to indulge in the thought of escape, he 
prays that be and bis may be freed from their bonds.” “ Be it so,” said 
the General: “ you being responsible for the consequences. What fur- 
ther would you?” he added, sternly and impatiently, seeing the Colo- 
nel yet linger and hesitate to speak,—* He presumes, Sir, to tender you 
all bis wealth—his entire fortune,—so that his youngest son might be 
spared.”” ‘‘ Indeed,”’ said the General; “itis no extraordinary exertion 
of generosity, as his property is already atthe disposal of King Joseph. 


beyond it. Let him then purchase the continuance of bis name and fa- 
mily, that it may exist a memorial of his treason and its pena'ty. But 
it shall be on my terms; mark me,—I leave his fortune free, «+d grant 
like pardon to such one of his sons as shall assume the office of erecu- 
tioner. Lbave said it,—begone! and let me hear no more of him or 
this.” The General turned from Victor towards the chateau. where din- 
| ner for kimself and staff had been just served; leaving the Colonel 
thunderstruck. 
His brother officers eagerly hastened to satisfy an appetite provoked 
by fatigue, but he bad no thought but for the wretched prisoners; and 
summoning resolution again to meet them, he slowly entered the ball- 
room, where the father and mother, their three sons and two daughters, 
| sate bound to their rich and gilded chairs: while the eight servants of 

the house stood with their arms tied behind their backs, mute and mo- 
| tionless, their looks turned on their superiors, as if to derive a lesson of 
courage or resignation from their bearing. Attimesa hasty exclamation 
disturbed the silence, attesting the regret of some bolder spirits, at bav- 
ing failed in their enterprize. The soldiers who guarded them were 
stern and silent, as if respecting the misfortunes of their enemies; and 
Victor shuddered as he looked upon the mournful spectacle of their dis- 
tress, where but so lately joy and gaiety presided; and compared their 
afflicted state with the gaudy trappings which yet adorned the walls, as 
in mockery of the dreadful doom which they were sentenced in a few 
minutes to undergo. 

Ordering the soldiers to loose the bonds of the others, be hastened to 
| the release of Clara; and while every eye was turned towards bim with 
intense interest, he freed her beautifully moulded arms from the cords. 
Even in that moment of sorrow, he could not but admire the loveliness 
of the Spanish girl, her perfect form—ber raven hair—her long, dark 
| eyelashes—and an eye too brilliant to be gazed on, suffused as it was with 

tears of anguish or indignation. ‘ Have you succeeded?” she whisper- 
| ed, as he bent over ber; and her look strove to penetrate his inmost 
thoughts. An involuntary groan was Victor's sore reply; and to avoid 
herardent gaze, he threw a wild and piteous look upon her brothers and 
her parents, and again onher. The eldest son Juanito, was about thirty 
| years of age, short of stature, and scarcely well formed; but these de- 
fects were redeemed by a countenance eminently Spanish, proud, fierce, 
and disdainful. teeming with all his country’s gallantry. Filippo, the 
second, was about twenty years of age, and bore an extraordinary re- 
semblance to Clara. Raffaele, the youngest, was eight ycars old; a mild 
and passive creature, with much of paticnce or endurarice in bis gentle 
features. The venerable countenance of the aged Marquess, and his 
silver hair, offered a study worthy of Murillo. As he contemplated the 
mournful group, Victor knew not how to announce the General’s deter- 
mination. Compliance with it was surely out of the question; and why 
should the cup of grief, already full, be unnecessarily overcharged? The 
entreaties of Clara, however overcame bim; her face wore the hue of 
death as she listened, but she struggled violently with her feelings, and 
assuming a comparatively calm and tranqnil air, she arose and placed 
| herself solemnly on her knees at her father’s feet.—“ Oh, Sir'—Father!” 
| she exclaimed; and as all leaned forward in breatiless attention, ber ac- 
| cents fell clear and distinct around. as earth »pon the coffin-lid. “ Com- 

mand—command Juanito to swear by all his hopes of mercy hereafter, 
| that he will now obey your orders, whatever they may be, to their ful- 
| lest extent, and we shall yet be happy.” The mother trembled from 
| joy and hope, eagerly, as unobserved she bent forward to participate in 
} the communication her daughter whispered in her father's ears. She 

heard and fell fainting to the earth. Juanito himself seemed evidently 
| aware of its intent; for he writhed from rage and horror. 

Victor now commanded the guards to quit the room, the Marquess 

| Fenewing his promise of unconditional submission. They eccordingly 
retired, leading away the domestics, who, as they issued forth, were 
delivered over, one by one, to the public executioner, and successively 
| put to death. 
+ Thus relieved from painful intrusion, the old man arose—“ Juanito 
said he, sternly. The son, aware of his father’s intention, only replied 
| by an inclination of the head, indicative of a decided refusal. He then 
sank into a chair, while his wild, fixed, and haggard look rested upon bis 
parent. ‘‘Come, come. Juanito; dearest brother!” said Clara, in an 
encouraging end cheerful tone, as she pleyfully placed herself upon his 
knee, one arm encircling his neck, the other hand fondly removing the 
hair from his burning forehead, which she affectionately kissed. “If you 
knew, my Juanito, my own kind brother, how welcome death would be, 
if given at your hand. Think, Juanito! my loved, loved, Juanito! that 
I shall thus escape the odious touch of the public executioner. You, 
you will end my sufferings: and so shall we thwart (he triamph of-—.” 
Her dark eye turned from Juanito full on Victor, as if to awaken in ber 
brother's bosom all his hatred of the French. 

‘Be aman, brother. Summon all your courage! said Filippo; “ Let 
not our name perish, and by your fault.” 

Clara arose; whileall made way for the Marquess, who addressed his 
son. “itis my will—f command youn. Juanito.” The young Count 
moved not, stirred not; and his father fell at his feet Re flac le, Filippo, 
and their sisters did the same, stretching forth their supplicating hands 
towards him, who alone could save their name from forgetfulness and 
extinction, while the Marquess, on his knees. continued, “‘ My son. my 
Jusnito. prove yourself a Spaniard 4 





| 


Show the stern resolve, the noble 
Let not vour father thue kneel in vain before 
you What are your sufferings cor pared with the honour of those you 
Let not your own sorrows prevail 


feeling of a Spaniard 


| love—those who so truly lov e vou? 
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against your father’s prayer. Would [ not die for you were it requir | of this sam heing forfeited, it five hundred had been olfered lo the indi- , Was il a darkly inow ning wilderness beneath met 
| ing cataract pour its stream along? No; 


ed of me? Live then for us. Let not the hand of infamy insult 
my hvary head.—lIs he our son, Madam?" indiguantly exclaimed the 
Marquess, addressing his wife as be arose, while Juanito, with a fixed 
and unorrid stare, sate deadlike; the distended muscies of his livid front, 
seeming less the traits of mortal man than those of chiselied marble 
« He yields, be yields*” shrieked forth the mother in accents of triawmph 
and despair. “* He consents,’ she cried, #s she marked a slight move- 
ment of his brow, which she only could understand as implying the bard 
and crue! obedience of ber cnild. 

The almoner of the chateau entering, he was instani!y surrounded by 
the family, who led him towards Juanito, while Victor, no longer able to 
endure the scene, made sign to Clara of bis intention, and rushed from 
the room to make one last effort with the General. Him he found in 
one of his milder moods, cheerfully conversing with his officers, while 
he partook of the delicious wines the cellars of the chateau affurded. 

Avo hour afterwards, and one hundred of the principal inhabitants of 


Menda were assemnbled, by the General's orders, on the terrace, tu wil- | 


ness the execution of the family of Leganés. They were arranged be- 
neath the line of gallows, on which hang the bodies of the Marquess's 
domestics; anda strong military guard preserved order. Atabout thirty 


paces distant, a block had been prepared, on which a large and naked | 


scimetar was laid; while the executioner stuod near to act, in the event 
of Juanito’s refusal. 

The dead silence which prevailed was interrupted by the sound of 
many footsteps; the slow and measured tread of suidiery and the clat- 
tering of arms, drowned, at times, by the loud laugh of the officers over 


their Wine. So had the dance and music, but shortly since, been min- | 


gled with the expiring groans of the French garrison. All eyes were 
now directed towards the chateau, and the several members of the Le- 


ganes’ family approached, with firin unshrinking step, and countenances | 
patient, calm, and serene—save one. He, pale, wan and heartstricken, | 


leant upon the priest, who unceasingly ursed every argument of reli- 
gion, to sustain and console the wretched being who was alone condemn- 
edtolive. The Marquess, his wife, and their four children, took their 
places at some paces distant from the block, and knelt. Juanito was led 
forward by the priest, and having reached the fatal spot, the public exeen- 
tioner advanced and whispered him, haply imparting some necessary in- 
structions in his dreadful mystery. The confessor would have arranged 
the victims so as to avoid, as far as possible, a view of the work of 
death: but they were Spaniards and evinced no symptoms of fear. 

Clara now darted forwards to her brother. “‘ Juanito!”” she exclaimed. 
“you must have pity on my weakness. Iam a sad, sad, coward.--Begin 
with me.” 

A hasty step was heard approaching—it was Victor. Clara was kneel- 
ing by the block, and her white neck already bared to the ecimetar. 
The officer shuddered, but rashed forward,—* Your life is spared Clara. 
The General pardons you, if you consent—to—te be mine.”’ 

The Spanish lady looked on him for an instant; a proud, disdainful 
glance of withering scorn, “ Quick, quick, Juanito,” she murmured in a 
hurried boilow voice, as she turned, and ber head rolled at Victor's feet. 

As the first dull blow of the heavy scimetar was heard, for one mo- 
mentthe mother’s whole frame moved convulsively. It was the first 
and only sign of weakness exhibited. 

* 7 * * * . 

‘Am I well so—my good—good Juanito ?” said the little Rafaele. 

“You weep, my Marquirita, my sister.””. And, verily, the voice of 
Juanito seemed as a voice from the tomb, as again he lifted the scimetar. 

“It is for you, dear brother,” she answered. ‘ Poor, poor, Juanito! 
—you will be without us all, alone, and so unbappy.”’ 

* * * . 


* * 


The tall commanding figure of the Marquess now approached. He 
looked on his children’s blood, and then turning towards the assembled 
Spaniards, and stretching forth his arms over Juanito, exclaimed in a 
loud and resolute tone of voiee,—‘ Spaniards, hear me! A father’s 
blessing [ give unto my son; may it ever rest on and with him!—His is 
the post of duty. Now, Marquess of Léganés, strike firm and surely, for 
thou art without reproach!” 

But when Juanito saw his mother approach, supported by the confes- 
sor-—the scimetar struck heavily against the earth, as he shrieked in bit- 
terest agony—‘ Mother !—God !—God!—It is too much—She bore— 
she nourished me.—Blood! and my mother's blood!’ A cry of horror 


burst from all around, ‘The bacchanalian orgies within the castle were | 


at once ended. 
The Marchioness, sensible that the strength and courage of her son 


bad fled. cast one glance and one only, at the scene at her feet; and | 


then, aged as she was, leaped the terrace balustrade, and disappeared. 
As she fell upon the rocks beneath, the reeking instrument of death 
dropped from the band of Juaaito. His eyes flashed an almost maniac 
fire. A low gurgling sound, like a death-greeting, broke from his livid 
lips,—life seemed to forsake his limbs—and he sunk senseless upon the 
ground, beside the beloved beings who had fallen by his hand. 

* * 7. 7 * * * * 


* * * * * * . 


Notwithstanding the unlimited respect and high honours accorded by 
his Sovereign to the Marquess de Leganés—not withstanding the title of 
El Verdugo, by which his ancient and noble name has been rendered yet 
mere illustrious, the Marquess now lives an almost heart-broken and so- 
litary man. The birth of an heir to his name and fortune (an event 
which, unhappily, deprived her who bore him of existence,) had been 
impatiently awaited by him, and as his son saw the light, the father felt it 
was now his privilege, in Heaven's own time, to join that troop of sha- 
dows, that are ever with bim and around him. With these, in his long 


hours of solitude, he holds strange discourse; and if be ever smiles, it is | 


when he points out his sleeping boy to those unseen beings—unseen by 
all save himself—and swears by itsinnocent head, and by the generations 
yet unborn, an eternal enmity to France and to ber children. 
—~>— 
MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 
Froma Vol. entitled ‘* The Music of Nature,” by W. Gardner, just published, 

The following are curious facts, relative to the powers of the buman 
ear:— 

“The atmosphere is the grand medium by which sound is conveyed, 
though recent discoveries prove that other bodies conduct it with greater 
expedition, as in the instance of vibrating a tuning fork, to the stem of 
wiich is attached a packthread string; on the other end being wrapt 
round the little finger, and placed inthe chamber of the ear, the sound 
will be audibly conveyed to the distance of two hundred yards, though 
not perceptible to any bystander. Miners, in boring for coal, can tell 
by the sound what substance they are penetrating; and a recent dis- 
covery is that of applying a listening-tube to the breast to detect the 


motions of the heart. The quickness which some persons possess in | 


distinguishing the smaller sounds, is very remarkable. A friend of the 


writer has declared he could readily perceive the motion of a flea, when | 


on his nightcap, by the sound emitted by the machinery of bis leaping 
powers. However extraordinary this may appear, we find a similar 
statementis given in the ingenious work upon insects, by Kirby and 
Spence. who say,‘ 1] know of no other insect. the tread of which is ac 
companied by sound, except indeed the flea, whose step a lady assured 


me she always hears when it passes over her night-cap, and that it clacks | 


as if it waz walking in pattens!’ If we can suppose the ear to be alive 
to such deliceie vibrations, certainly there is nothing in the way of sound 
too difficull for it to achieve.” 

Of the great superiority of Cremona violins: — 

*“‘T'o those who are conversant with the power of musical instruments, 
the following observations will be fully understood. The violins made 
at Cremona about the 1660 are superior in tone to any of a later date, 
age seeming to dispossess them of their noisy qualities, and ieaving no 
thing but the pure tone 
of these instruments, it will appear much the londer of the two, but on 
receding 100 paces, when compared with the Amati, it will be scarcely 
heard.” 

The following on vocal performers, is worthy of attention :— 

‘The cultivation of the female voice has cooferred upon the musica! 
art a charm never contemplated by our early composers ; and of iatei 
has been carried to such perfection as nearly to surpass every instrument 


in its powers of execution and expression. Two hundred years ago. a 


solo for either instrument or voice was unknown; but such is the love | 


of exhibition at the present day, that itis found expedient to impose # 
fine of five cuineas upon any one performing a solo, either in the An 
cient or Philharmonic Concerts. But, as Dr. Burney observes, instead 


if a modern violin is played by the side of one | 


vidual who could perform such a feat at that time, fewer candidates would 
| have eutered the fists, than if the like sam had beea offered for fying 
| trom Salisbury steeple over Old Sarum without a balloon. For the last 
| one hundred and thirty years we have scarcely produced more than hall 
| a dozen singers of first-rate eminence of either sex; while Italy has been 
} pouring into this country a crowd of vocalists.” : 
To this we will add a short account of the celebrated Grassini:— 

“ Grassini was the first female singer who a peared on the Italian thea 
) tre with a contralto voice, that part having Leen previously sustained by 
| mena. Her tones, though purely feminine, were so vew, th ul they were re 
ceived with distrust; aud some time clapsed befere the audience were 
reconciled toa voice which was thought ere atly too low for a woman 
Her compass did not exceed ten notes, from a in bass to ¢ in the treble; 
but such was theirrich and mellow q sality, that they formed a new spe- 
Clesot deiiglt inthe vocal art. Her pathos and feeling became the 
more evident when contrasted with the cold aud finty tones of Billing 
fon. She was beautiful and gracelul; and her acting was superior to 
all those who had preceded her. From the introduction of Grassini, 
we may date one of the greatest improvements in the opera, that of the 
duetio tor iewale voices, in which Rossini has shown such exquisite aud 
incomparable taste.’ 

An anecdote of Catalini, will not be here out of place :— 

Ses When Captain Montague was cruizing off Brighton, Madame Cata- 
lini was invited, with other tadies, to « brilliant féte on board his [rigate 
| The captain went ia his launch on shore, manned by more than twenty 
men, toescort the fair freight on board, and as the boat was cutting 
through the waves, Madame Catalini without any previous notice, com- 
menced the airof ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Had a voice trom the great deep 
| spoken, the effect could not have been more instantaneous and sublime 
The sailors, not knowing whom they were rowing, were so astonished 
and enchanted into inactivity, that with one accord they rested upon 
their oars, while tears trembled in the eyes of many of them. * You see, 
| Madame,’ said the Captain, ‘the effect this favourite air has upon these 
| brave men, when sung by the finest voice in the world. [have beenin 
many victorious battles, but neverfell any excitement equal to this.’ On 
| arriving on board, the sailors, with his consent, entreated her to repeat 
| the strain: she complied with the request with increased effect, and with 
so much good nature, that when she quitted the ship, they cheered her 
| until she reached the shore.’ 
We are sorry, that Mr. Gardiner should have recorded in this valua 
ble work, the silly anecdote of Paganini’s confinement in a dungeon ; 
where, having a violin with only one string, he, by incessant practice, 


| 


| acquired his extraordinary execution. The story is false, from beginning | 


to end. 
The following anecdote of Braham's parrot, is curious:— 
| ‘Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep in the throat, and show 


Dida rushing, ya 


" J a scene mure lo i 
gination ever painted, presented itself to my sight—so Reagntiel, 6s ena. 
sitely beautiful—that even the magical verse of Campbell did not do it 
justice The valley extends far and wide, beautified with cultivated 
fieids, aod interspersed with beautiful groves, The Susquehanna mean- 
ders through it, BOW disappearing and losing itself amoug the trees, now 
appesring again to sight, till it is at Iast entirely hidden among the meee 
tains. L saw the Susquehanna roll its waves alung, and scarcely knew 
that nearer to me flowed « slow and silent stream.” Nor was thee heart 
of the boy insensible to heroic aspirations, He was the grandson, on 
the mother's side, of Colonel Zebulon Butler, a distinguished revole- 
tionary officer, who was long regarded as the patriarch of that seclud: d 
Village, having communded on the side of its defenders in the memora- 
ble, but iHlfated engagement (3d July 1778.) which terminated in the 
devastation of the British, and their Indian allies, of that beastitul, and 
now classic valley. Marshall, in his Life of Washin ston, had said that 
Joho Butler, the commander of the lndians, was the brother of Colonel 
Zebulon Butler; and that hero's grandchild, in his journal, says, with 
much animation, “this is false. My blood boils in my veins w hen I hear 
that a stranger. @ Man nol al all ac quainted with W youn gor its inbabi- 
tants, should presume to call so cruel a traitor as John Butler the brother 
of my grandfather, for there was not even the most distant relationship 
between them" Thisisa fine trait. “Oa the Suuday preceding mn 4 
departure, we visited the grave of grandpapa.” “The grave of this wills 
fied hero of the valley .” says his sympathetic biographer, * aaturally at- 
tracted the steps of his indignant grandson, and he found it embe iished 
with the uncouth, but pious rhymes, ufsome poet of the wilderness— 

* Distinguished by his avefulness 

At home and when abroad, 

In court, in camp, and in recess, 

Protected still by God.’ " 
On this Sunday an incident occurred long remembered with interest by 
those present; and we must give it unabridged, in the Professor's own 
words:— 

* Lt happened that the solitary pastor of the valley was on that day ab- 
sent on some neighbouring mission. The church consequently was not 
opened, but the congregation assembling in the large room of the acade 
my, erte mpore prayers (it being w presty ferman congregation) were offered 
up by some of the elders. Alter this a discourse was to be read. A vo- 
lume of serinons with thot view was handed to Edmund's father, either 
out of compliment to his standing, or as being more conversant with 
public speaking than any present. The father not being very well, 
translerrea the Look to his son; Edmund's modesty for a moment shronk 
from it—bat the slightest wish of bis father was ever a paramount law 
with him: so he arose and addressed himself to his ubexpected tark, 
with no greater hesitation than became the oecesion The sermon se- 


great aptitude in imitating the human voice. A most remarkable in-| lected proved to be an inpressive ove. The reader was less than thir 


stance I met with at Mr. Braham’s villaat Brompton. A lady, who had 
great admiration for his talents, presented him with a parrot, on which 
she had bestowed great pains in teaching itto talk. After dinner, during 
a pause in the conversation, | was startled by a voice from one corner of 
the room calling out, in a strong hearty manner, ‘Come, Braham, give 
usasong!’ Nothing could exceed the surprise and admiration of the 
company. The request being repeated, and not answered, the parrot 
struck up the first verse of * God sare the King.’ in a clear warbling tone, 
aiming atthe style of the singer, and sang it through. Tue ease with 
which this bird was taught, was equally surprising with the performance. 
The same lady prepared him to accost Catalani, when dining with Mr 
| Braham, which so alarmed Madame, that she nearly fell from her chair 
Upon his commencing ‘ Rule Britannia,’ in a loud and intrepid tone, the 
chantress fell on her knees before the bird, exclaiming, in terms of de 
light, her admiration of its talents, 

“This parrot bas only been exceeded by Lord Kelley's, who, upon 
heing asked to sing, replied—‘ I never singon a Sunday.” ‘ Never mind 
that, Poll, come give usa song.’ ‘No, excuse me = got a cold— 
| don't you hear how hoarse Lam?’ This extraurdinary creature per 
formed the three verses entire of ‘ God save ‘he King,’ words and music, 
without hesitation, from the beginning to the end.” 

We call the attention of singers to the following remark upon or- 
ehestras :— 

" The concert orchestras are universal'y defective; the stringed in 
struments are overpowered by a crowd 0} flutes, clarionets, bassoons, 
trumpets, trombones, drums, and horns. If we except the Philharmonic 
band, there is not one in London that is properly composed. Singers 
have an aversion to the full orchestra, and to save the expense of dupli- 
| cate parts, seldom give out more than one copy to each of the stringed 

instruments, thinking they shall be better heard by abridging them; they 
forget that in every case there is seldom or ever a sufficient number of 
violins, to moderate and keep down the force of the wind instruments 
The writer noticed two circumstances in the Abbey band in the year 
| 1791, worthy of remark; first, the great softness with which the sungs 
were executed, although three hundred and seventy-seven stringed in 
struments accompanied the single voice; such was the lightness of 
the effect, that they did not overpower or incommode it. Second, from 
| the great extent of the surface from which the sounds emanated, they 
| were diffused through the atmosphere, so as completely to fillit. No 
| single instrument was heard, but all were blended together in the softest 
showers of harmony.” 


{ a ae 
GRIFFIN’S REMAINS.—AMERICAN GENIUS, 
| From Blackwood's Magazine for July.—[ Concluded. } 


| Edmund D. Griffin, second sou of George Griffin, Esq. of New York, 
1804. When he was about two years old, his parents removed to the 
city of New York. He possessed the usual vivacity and buoyancy of 
childhood, but with great delicacy of constitution; and witha view to 
strengthen his health, much of bis time was passed in the country, 
where he continued at various schools, until the age of twelve years 
It appears that he was always al the bead of his class, which is surely 
better, notwithstanding the subsequent eminence of some distinguished 
boobies, than to be alway at the bottom; and it was ithe uniform predic- 
\ tion of bis teachers, that if his life and health were soared, he would one 
| day be an ornament to his family and bis country. In early boyhood he 
| evinced all the deep attachment to the domestic circle which character 
| ized bim through life ; and his heart overflowed with al! the family affee- 
ltions. In his twelfth year, be was sent to the school of Mr. David Gra 
hame, in the city of New York, that his dearest desire might nut be de- 
| nied him, that of being near his parents; and nine little volumes of essays 
still remain in his schoolboy hand. The neat and orderly arrangement 
| of these early manuscripts is, we are told by his affectionate biographer, 
remarkable, and displays a trait pec uliarly characterstic of the author 


in order. This distinguished alike his books, his papers, bis academic 
exercises, and his personal appearance; in which letter particular there 


was always evidently a punctilious regard to neatness—a virtue, adds the | 


Professor, if it may be so called, which seems to have some inward con 
| nexion with the tendencies of a pure and well-ordered mind A few sen 
tences are quoted from these little essays, which shew in their simplicity 
that the “ child is father of the man,” and that the days of Edmund Grif- 
fin “ were linked each to each by natural piety Speaking of the Bi- 
ble, the boy says ail the man could say. “ Here we see examples of 
meekness. forbearance, and fortitude, unrivalled and unexanpled in pro- 
| fane history. Here we read all the labours of the cross, and the triumphs 
j of Christianity Here we may learn that the maxims of Confucius are 
empty and vague ; that the promises o! Mahomet are false, and bis Koran 


; is but a lie.” 


Iv his thirteenth year, Edmund visited, with his parents, the place o 

his birth. ’ : 
“On Susquehanna’s side, sweet Wyoming 

He kept a journal of his tour; and from it we see how alive his heart 
} wae to nature As he approached tue wild and romantic seenes of his 
| infaney, he exclaims,—“ Oh, nature, sweetest nurse both of the sense 
| mind, and body, how beautiful dost thou appear! Thy wide-spreading 
fields. thy shelving declivities and hills, thy awfnl mountains and preci 
pices, either fill the mind with gratitude or with awe.” To the traveller 
as he approaches from the cast the valley of Wyoming opens suddenly 
and with great beauty.from the brow of an eminence, familiarly known 
jas * Prospect Rock * Young Edmund thus describes it :-—** When we 


| had ascended the second mountain, we went a short distance from the 


road upon a ledge of rocks. And whet was it first struck my sight’ | 


| was born at Wyoming, io Pennsylvama, on the L0th of September, | 


Whatever he did was done with care, arranged with taste, and disposed 


teen years of age; in the language of affection, of ‘angelic benuty ;' and 
many of those present saw him now for the first time since, but a few 
years before, they bad caressed him an infant on the knee. His talents 


(asa reader, by nature superior, were heightened by the excitement of 


the occasion; and the effect upon a numerous audience, to use the lan- 
guage of one who heard it, was ‘indescribable and overpowering.” The 
remembered the words of the Psalmist, ‘Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings hast thou ordained strength,’ and their hearts vielded to the 
lips of a child, an obedience which age and wisdom could not have eom- 
manded. Thisincident, never forgotten by the insabitants of his native 
valley, was afterwards recalled to mind with deep interest, when, after 
eleven years, he again addressed them as an authorised preacher of the 
gospel; this was his only subs “quent visit, and but two years before his 
death. An Episcopal church hac a the mean time been erected in the 
valley, where the ordinances of religion were regularly administered, 
and where Edmuad was listened to with affectionate admiration, The 
praises Lestowed upon him owed, no doubt. somewhat of their fervour, 
to the touching recollections of bis earlier visit.” 

With a swelling bosom Edmund bade Wyoming farewell. “ Pare- 
| well, Wyoming!) Perhaps, farewell forever. Thy geoves might be the 
| recesses of departed sages; thy forests, those of the forgotten Druids of 

antiquity ; thy cullivated fields, the product of the amus: ment of those 
who, during life, loved rural scenes and enjoyments; thy open arens, the 
places where th® shades of youths exercised themselves in warlike sports; 
| thy Susquehanna the bathing places of nymphs wad nainds; and thy 
houses, the dwellings of those who had formerly been disereet house- 
wires. 

The vacation of the following year was made happy, by a visit to the 
| Falls of the Passaic. After describing a scene of great beauty, the boy 
| says, ‘ How divine are our sensations! We look up with gratitude to 
the Creator of all things, and not only know but feel that he is a Father.’’ 
In wandering about the Falls he meta melancholy stranger, playing on 
| his native bagpipes. “TI thought,” sayshe, “of the Highlands of Seot 

land. J saw in imagination's eye, a Wallace, or # Bruce, leading Seo 
tia’s chiefs upon some daring enterprise. 1 saw the chieftains of other 

times, the turf-raised monument, the four grey stones that rested on the 
body of heroes; methought [heard the deserted, blind, and mournful 
Ossian lamenting for his child.” Returning with the setiing sun, he 
thus writes:—" We saw the sun setting in his beauty; the fields of grain 
looked more lovely under his influence, and the river reflects ix golden 
beams in its cleer ‘ucid channel; the village spire shines like gold: the 
tinkling of the cow-bell is heard, as the village boy is driving her from 
I the cot; the milkmaid with her poil; the old people sitting at the door 
enjoying the cool air, the chitdren sporting on the green, the farmer re- 
turning with his plough, happier than the king in bis palace, &e."" All 
these pretty descriptions shew how early bis fine spirit was imbued with 
a high, and also a homely love of Nature, in which he delighted to the 
last, and which in riper years was sometimes vented in language, by eur- 
nestness and enthusiasm of feeling made poetical, though it can hardly 
be said he ever was a poet 

W hen in his fourteenth year, and properly thonght by his father to be 
too young for College, however well fitted by attninments, Edmand was 
placed at a schoul just thea rising into great celebrity. Here is a noble 
picture. 

“ This was kept by Mr. Nelson, distinguished at that time as the Blind 
Teacher, inthe city of New York, and afterwards more widely knowa 
as the learned classical professor in Rutgers College, New Jersey. The 
mention of this name recalls to the writer, who was his college class- 
mate, the merits of a singular man; and as death has cow turned bis mis- 
fortune into an instructive lesson, it may be permitted to dwell for a mo- 
ment upon hiseventful story. The life of Mr Nelson was # striking ex- 
emplification of that resolution which conquers fortune. Total blind- 
| nese, alter along, gradual advance, came uy on him about his twentieth 

year, when terminating his college course It tound bim poor, and teft 

him to all appearance both penniless and wretched, with two sisters to 
| maintain, without money, without friends, without a profession, and 
without sight. Ueder such an accumulation of griefs most minds would 
have sunk, but with him it was otherwise. At all times proud and reso- 
lute, his spirit rose at once into what might be well termed a flerceness 
He resolved within himself to be indetted for sup- 
port to no hand but his own His classical education, which, from his 
feeble vision, bad been necessarily imperfect, he now determied to com- 
plete, and immediately entered upon the apparently he peless task, with 
a view to fit bimeelf as a teacher of youth. He instrneted his sisters in 
the pronunciation of Greek and Latin, and employed ove or other con- 
stantly in the task of reading atoud to him the classics usually taught in 
the schocls. A naturally faithful memory spurred on by such strovg ex- 
| citement performed its oft-repeated mirnc les; and ina space of time in- 
| eredibly short, he became master of their contents, evento the minutest 
points of « ritical rexding In illustration of this, the author remembers 
on one occasion, thatadispate having arisen between Mr N. and the 
Classical Professor of the College, as to the construction of* perenge in 

Virgil, from which his stadents were reciting, the Professor appented to 
| the circumstance of a comma in the sentence as conclasive of the ques 
tion True, said Mr. N. colouring with strong emotion; ‘bat permit 
me to observe,’ added he, turning his sightless eyelalls towanr's the book 
he held in his hand, ‘that in my Heyne edition it ica colon, and nota 
comma. At this period a gentleman, who incidentally became ec- 
quainted with his history, ina feeling somewhat between pity and eon- 
fidence, placed his two sons onder his charge, with a view to enstle him 
to try the experiment. A few months trial was enfficirnt ; be ther fenr- 
lessly appeared before the public, and at once challenged @ comparison 
| with the best estaltished classical schools of the city. The novelty aod 
boldness of the attempt attracted general attention; the lofty confidence 
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be disjtayed im himsell escited respect; and svon bis untiring assiduity, | 
bis real knowledge, anda burning zeal, which, knowing no bounds tu 


ion to bis scholars, awakened somewhat ofa correspond- 
ing spirit in their minds, completed the conquest. His reputation — 
dasly ; scholars flocked to him in crowds; competition sunk before im: | 
and in the course of a very few years be found himself in the enjoyment 
of an income superior lo that of any college patronage in the United 
States—with to him the infinitely bigher gratification of having risen 
above the pity of the world, and fought his own blind way to a 
ble independence. Nor was this all; he had succeeded ia placing clas- 
sical education on higher ground than any of his predecessors or con 
temporaries had done; and he felt proud to think that he was In some | 
measure a benelactor to that college which afew years before he had 
entered in poverty and quilted in blindness.” / 

It was at this school that young Griffio first became acquainted with 
his biographer whosays he “knew bim then a lovely boy, tull of sensi 
bility and generous ardour, bearing with blushing nodesty the honours 
heaped upon hia, in a race where he rarely or never failed to come off 
victor; and such he may say he continued tu know bim the remainder 
of his short life.” 
Virgil and Ovid, done with much elegance and spirit. 

lu the autuwn of the same year, (1519,) when he was jus 


his own devot 


t fifteen years 


old, Edmund appeared among the candidates for adinission into Colom. | 


The examination for entrance into tnat college, was at 
days, ond terminated in 
¢ The older schools 
Their 
and 


bia College. ) 
that time long and rigid, continued for several 
an arrangemeot of their names in the order of merit. 
were not willing to yield pre-eminence toa blind competitor. 
choice scholars were therefore studiously drilled for the occasion ; 
most of the teachers, and many anxious fathers, were in close attendance 
to encourege their sons or pupils by their presence, or perhaps to become 
judves of the impartiality of the decision. Amung these, says Professor 
M'Vikar, Mr. Nelson might always be distinguished ; the first to come, 
the last to go; the most anxious, and yet the most confident; his blind 
step, as he entered the hall, being followed, rather than directed, by the 

outh who attended him, so singularly resolute was he in all bis motions 
Hie beloved pupil, Edmund Griffin, on this oeeasion trumphed over all 
competitors, though some of (hem were by much his seniors, and of more 
than ordinary talent and allainments. 

From all the Professors during his connexion with the college, Ed 
mund received marks of high approbation and confidence ; but in the ve 


nerable President (the late Dr. Harris,) he excited a feeling more wkin to | use of preseribed forms be recognised, as he often said, the strongest bul- perusal of its authors. | : 
Daring a fever which had brought bim very | wark against both error of doctrine and fanaticism of life; aud whether | cording to the statement of one of the most accomplished of our French 


the affeetion of a parent 


low, “bis venerable and veverated friend” visited him io his father’s | he looked into the past history of present state of the Christian church, scholars, (the Rev. 


house; and the meeting, as described by his father, was a touching one. 
Edmund had risen trembling from his seat to receive the President; 
the “ good old wan hastened to bim, extended his arms, and folded his 


Zhe Albion. 

; ——_—— —— ———_—_——— - 
nvurs, aud atan age u.ost accessivle ty flattery, a little youthtul vanity, 
says the good Professor, might have been pardoned to him, especially as 
to all other exculpatory circumstances wes joined the reputation of great 
personal beauty; yet did he continue to be noticed fora modesty of tman- 
ner approaching to shyness, and a diffidence which was sometimes mis- 
taken fur coldness, and still oftener set down to the charge of affectation 
With so many fine accomplishments, such love of knowledge, and so 
much sensibility, the chuice of a profession was to Edmund Griflin a pe- 
rilous thing; and in a state of doubtfulness, he took that step trom which 
he thought be could most easily recede. He entered his father's office | 


1 was purchased by Mr. Griffin unknown to bis son, and during his ab- 
sence on this tour transferred to bis staoy, which was converted into a 
neat and well-furnished library. On entering, upon bis returo, his well- 
keowa room, be was lost first in astonishment, and then in delightful 
thankfulness. Such a son, what lather would not love to gratify? The 
loss of such a son, What can enable a father to bear, but that Lope which 
looks beyond the grave - 1 

About this period he was appointed assistant to the rector of St. 
Jawes's Church; but his beelth svon after becoming very precarious, he 
made a tour to Baltimore and Washington, from which be derived much 


Some specimens are giveo of bis translations trom | 


as a student of law, and there remained about two months, diligently de- 

voted to the study ot it; but there was a voice within that called him to 

more sacred duties; and at length, after some delay, and mach doubt ot 

his own faithfulness, he resolved upon devoting himself to the ministry, 

)and that inthe Protestant Episcopal Church, to which, at that lime, no 
member of his family belonged. On the enoice of a profession, Profes- 
sor M'Vickar, among many other excellent observations, bas the fol- 
fowing:— 


“Edmund's preference of the Episeopal church, though suddenly | 
| lumes. 
The period of the Re- | 


avowed, bad been slowly and deliberately formed. His first doubts arose 
in pursuing his academic course of civil history. e : 
| formation arrested his attention, the circumstances of haste and distrust 

which then attended the establishment of the presbyterian form of church 
| government, bearing so evidently the marks of expediency and not 


choice, together with the open declaration of many ot its leaders to that | 
effect, putting themselves on the ground of necessity, in casting off the | 


| jurisdiction ot bisiops; these things very naturally startled kim in his 
prepossessions, and ted bim to farther enquiry 
of the church, which he then occasionally did, he became deeply im 
pressed with the beauty and devotion of its noble liturgy. In its solemn 
}and impressive services, its grave and dee rous regularity, there was 


| Columbia College, in consequence of the iliness of his biographer. 


In attending the prayers | 


benefit, and to confirm it was then advised to visit Europe, for which, 
accordingly, be set sail ia October 128, being then twenty-two years 
ol age. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Griffin returned to America in Aprif1c30; and within a week of 
his arrival, was appointed to deliver a course of lectures on literature in 
Da- 
ring the months of May and June, they were prepared, written out, and 
delivered; and a considerable part of them are published in these vo- 
And we agree with protessor M‘Vickar, that when it is consi- 
dered that it was a voluntary service, taken up without premeditation, on 
the very moment of return, carried on without aid, and completed in 
the midst of all the interruptions incident to such a period of congrata- 


| lution, it may be said, without exaggeration, that they remain a rouble 


monument of promptitude, diligence, and knowledge, and afford a 
rich sample of what might have beeu effected by him had lile been 
spared. 

a For the task itself Mr. Griffin was well fitted, both by nature and 
education; since, to great natural delicacy of taste was added a femilier 
acquaintance with the best models of both ancient and modern times. 
iis classical education had been thorough, so far as that term may be 
applied to American scholarsbip. He was also intimately acquainted 


something peculi+rly attractive to one of his refined and almost fastidious } 
taste. His feelings revolied from any thing like an approach to fami-| with the languages and literature of lialy and France, and deeply read in 
| liarity of language addressed to the Deity. He argued, that public wor- | that of his own tongue. His recent tour had not only extended bis 
| ship demanded the consecration of the lips, as well as the heart; that | knowledge, and still farther cultivated his taste, bat procuced somew hat 
the name of God should be like his nature, “clothed in majesty ;” and | of its usual influence in raising criticism into a science. ‘The Ttaiian lan- 
| | yuage had been one of his early acquisitions ; he was engaged in its study 
| 
} 


that the fervour of Christian boldness should never go so far as to make | 
| securities he missed in extempore prayer, but found in the ritua! of the | instructor (Professor Da Ponte) speaks of him as having evinced a singu- 


man forget the humility that belongs to a“ worm of the dust:” these | with his lamented sisfer, when death made him a solitary student. His 
church. In this matter, too, bis judgment went with his feelings: in the 
he found abuedant proof of the necessity of such safeguards. His own 


ocean of error into which so many churches had wandered for the want 


| lar aptitude in its acquisition. and great diligence and judgment in the 


Ac- 


With the French he was equally familiar. 


A. Verren,) be spoke the language, opon his return 
from Europe with such purity, that Mr. Verren looked forward with con- 


but | country was full of warning examples; and when he saw the pathless | fidence to his occasional aid in the supply of bis pulpit in that tongue. 


His course embraced Roman and ltalian literature, together with that 


emaciated form to bis bosom; neither spoke for nearly a minute, aod | of such a landmark, of such an abiding test by which to try the doc- | of England, down to the writers uf the reign of Charles II.” 


both went, as those who had longed but despaired to meet again.” 


trines of the living preacher, he may be said to have clung to the 


But the close of his career was at hand. Released from his college 


August 1823, at the age of nineteen, he took the usual degree of A.B. ; | litargy of the church as to the pillar, or rather the anchor of Chris- , labours, Edmund paid a visit to a younger brother in the western part of 


and, on parting, the highest honours were adjudged him amidst universal 
applause. His biographer, in the following beautiful passage, has set 
before them 


” 


!tendom ; . 
In a letter written to a Presbyterian friend, October 29, 1823 


he avows | 
a picture which all generous youths wil do well to | his preference of the Episcopal Church, and asks his friend to excuse his | youth, but found now a devoted zealous enquirer alter Christian truth, 


the state of Mss-achussttes, one whom be had not seen since bis return, 
whom he had left, two years before, a thoughtless, perhaps worldly 


study, and, if possible, to make ita true picture too of their own acade- | want of delicacy in speaking thus plainly against the feelings he enter- abandoning the fair prospects of worldly advancement which had begun 


mical life. 


“ Edaund’s habits of study at this period might be recommended as a | copal Church arises from my conviction of the superior purity of its himself to the work of the ministry. \ rd re 
They | origin, the greater certainty of its doctrines, and the beauty, holiness, | turned to New York, and with him spent the few remaining days of his 
were early formed; and, partly from love of order, still more from a | 


model to the student, on the score both of health and industry. 


sense of duty, were perseveringly maintained through the whole course 
of his education 
two and three 


His practice was to rise so easly as to study between 
hours before breakfast, which meal was at eight o'clock 
in winter, and seven in summer 
during one balf of the year, commenced by ecandle-light. From break- 
fast until three P.M., the hour of dinner, he was employed at bis books; 


either at home, school, or college. Alter dinner, he gave up to exercise 


| tains in favour of his own denomination. ‘“ My preterence of the Epis- 


and devotion of its forms.” Inthe same letter he writes thus of his reli- 
| gious connexions, and of his views on entering on the ministry. 

‘ With respect to my motives fur entering the profession:—I have 
chosen it not, believe me, for a maintenance ora name. No; I could 


| of life in this mortal frame. 


to open to him, and retiring to solitude and study, with a view to devote 
With that beloved brother he re- 


life. They were passed in such delightful and improving intercourse 
that the survivor loves to look back upon them asa period when bro- 
therly affection was sanctified by the commou bond of deep-felt religion, 
and made more tender by the feelings of long separation. The news of 


lis morning studies were, therefore, | not sell my soul to everlasting death, for the means of keeping the breath | the happy change on his brother's feelings bad re ached Edmund in Eu- 
I could not grasp at the fleeting sha ows of | rope, and the following isan extract from one of his earliest letters after 


| earthly fame, forsaking the substantial and inestimable good of everlast- his arrival :— 


| ing glory. 


Lacknowledge, most fully, the truth of your description of | 


“One of my most eager longings, on my voyage home, was to have 


and recreation until twilight; when he resumed bis studies, and conti- | the unsanctified man who takes apon himself the character of a minister | an opportunity of conversing freely with you on the bappy change which 


nued them until bedtime. Whilea schoolboy, this was at the primitive 


of God. Iknow that he must be hypocritical, perjured, impious. 1 


| you have recently experienced; a change which concerns not merely 


hour of nine o'clock, end not later than ten, whilea collegian: thus se- | know that he must be, in this life, as wretched as restraint, self denial, | temporal, or transitory interest, but which secures, L trust, your eternal 


curing for sleep some of those early hours, which, in the opinion of phy- | 


{ 


and conscience, can make an unregenerated man; and that he must have | happiness. 


I huve wished to see you accoinplisbed, literary, rich; but 


sicians, are worth double the amount after midnight, for the rest and in- | his portion inthe world to come, beside that betraying disciple whose | God has given you brighter ornaments, a more precious wisdom, and 


vigoration of both body and mind. 


both lamented and condemned; and had his life heen spared, would no 
doubt have returned to those fresh morning hours which be always spoke 


of with delight, and which are so essential to the bealth of the student. | acknowledge the existerce of sin within me, and I abhor it as the cause 


Happy they who can receive this doctrine: with the young it is in their 
power, and let them choose wisely and in time, lest haply when old they 


After quitting college, the demands | 
of social intercourse broke in upon this regularity, and led him to trespass 
in his studies far upon the night: it was a change, however, which he | 


character and conduct his most nearly resemble. 


my whole existence a scene, a reality of wretchedness. 
| bave that within me which will render it unnecessary to call these prin- 
ciples into exercise. My heartis changed from what it once was, I 


of every evil, as the bar to every good 
| racter of God. 


I love, admire, revere the cha- 
I believe in the character of Jesus Christ, as the only 


Mere worldly honour, 
mere worldly prudeoce, would deter me from making all my life a lle— | breastpin. 


more enduring riches. [ purchased for you, at Geneva, 4 very prett 
At present I shall not tender it to your acceptance, but sha 


if 


But [hope lt! retain for you a Bible purchased for my own use, and which incluaes, 


| under the same cover, (no unmeet companion.) the Common Prayer- 
| book of the Church of England. I shall send it by the first opportunity 
| that occurs, and beg that you will make the Bible, at present, the sole 
| object of religious study. Have nothing to do, as yet, with theology. 
| It is enough tor the present, that the Bible convinces you of the beinous- 


pay the penalty of having divorced a life of study from one of healthy | means of salvation; Llove his character, his attributes; [love him as! ness of sins committed by yourself, and points out the only remedy, the 


enjoyment. 
tution naturally delicate, and enabled him to bear without injury a more 
than ordinary degree of mental exertion, and to execute an amount of 
intellectual labour almost incredible at his early years: having lelt be- 
hind bim manuscripts to the amount of at least six octavo volumes. 
The secret of his health lay in early hours, and regular systematic exer- 
cise; and his example in this particular is the more valuable, because in 
our country itis more needed. In Europe, the sedentary habits of the 
students are attended with comparatively little danger to what uwaits 
them in our warmer climate, where they are found so often to render va- 


L love his cause—the greatest, the most philanthropic, the most all im- 
| portant, that ever engaged the attention of mankind. To this cause, it 
jis my hope and prayerto be made the instrumentof good. Though 

my heart is changed, | cannot firmly say it is regenerate; and believe 
) me when say, that I will never approach the communion-table until my 
| hope is stronger and more constant.” 
| The same strain of fervent piety rons through a letter written toa 

friend shortly after, on the death of a sister: 
“ Dear , write to you under circumstances of affliction, which it 





With Edmund, these regular habits strengthened a consti- | the voluntary sacrifice for my sins, the atoning victim for my iniquities. | atoning blood of the Lamb of God; that the Bible assures you of your 


own inability to turn to God, and to preserve your peace with him. and 
| directs you to the only efficient aid in the assisting and sanctifying In- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, to be sought by prayer, meditation, and the 
attentive perusal of the will of God. It is enough, that as the Bible 
threatens, so also it promises: as it pierces, so also it heals; that it bas 
| brought life and immertality to light, and has assured a participation in 
those privileyes, to all who humbly and perseveringly seek afier them. 
| With the explanation of minor difficulties, you have at present no con- 
cern; they are but as motes in the sunbeam ; they canvot interrupt the 


lue less all the advantages of education, and to present the painful pic- | has not been the lot of our family ever before toexperience. Our dear El- | passage of the light.” 


ture of a young man unfitted for usefulness in his profession by the very 


|lenisnomore. She died last Sunday evening, after an illness of about 


| One afternoon, the two brothers crossed the river to Hoboken, in or- 


zeal with which he has pursued it. The peculiar character of youg Grit- | four weeks. We feel resigned to this providence of God, net only because | der that, in the retirement of that rural spot, they might wander and talk 


fin contributed still further to this end; he enjoyed the health which 
flows from equanimity. His mind was singularly well balanced ; in that 
happy even poise which ever preserved its serenity; hence, though 
earnest, be was not enthusiastic; though diligent, he never overstrained 
his powers, but preserved, on all occasions, even of the highest excite 


itis the will of our Heavenly Father that we should suffer affliction, but 
hecause our beloved relative gave the most consolatory evidence of 
having made her peace with God, and of her being about to enter upon 
| the joysof beaven. She was informed of her danger about two weeks 
before her death. She was neard in prayer. She called her dear father 


with greater freedom. On ihe morning of the same day, Edmund had 
passed some hours with his friend, the Jay Professor of Languages in the 
| college, planning, emony other schemes of literary labour, to devote the 
| leisure of his vacation to German literature. Fall of life and health, 
| and all its energy of usefulness and self improvement, no labour, says 


ment, a tranquil self possession, and an even sweetness of temper, which | to pray with her; and when informed she was dying, about thirty-six | his biographer, seemed too great for bim, no atiainments bevond his 
to a stranger savoured of coldness; but to those who knew his warm | huurs before her end, though she was perfectly possessed of her reason, 








heart, only added to their admiration of bis abilities. This felicity of na- 
ture was early remarked by his teachers. ‘ He did every thing,’ says Mr 
G., ‘apparently without effort;’ and, so far at least as ii was called forth 
in academic competition, the author speaks from long personal observa- 
tion. having often regarded with wonder his calm benevolent repose of 


features in the midst of the bighest exertion; which be remembers on | 


one occasion to have drawn forth from one of his examiners the warm- 
hearted exclamation, ‘ He has the face of an angel.’” 

Such was Edmund Griffin in his nineteenth vear—a youth of whom 
any country—England or Scotland—might have been proud ;—and many 
such there are, at this hour, in their cottages and halls, destined, with ail 
their talents and attainments equal to his, and some of them. no doubt, 
with genius superior, to perish, perhaps, ere their prime, or to pass ob- 
scurely, but happily, through the light of the valley of life into the sha- 
dow of that of death. and to leave behind them. in the humble sphere of 
their prolonged usefulness, but a fast-fading name, unknown altogether 
to the wider world. A few favoured spirits find biographers, and con- 
tinue to live on earth in their ‘‘ Remains.” They shine, lixe the lesser 
lights, in their own quiet region of the skies; nor are they obscured by 
the larger luminaries. "Tis pleasant, Shut mournful to the soul, to look 
at these fairemblems of purity and peace, withdrawn unstained and un 
disturbed from the storms of the world. His schoolboy and college 
years were the most felicitous allowed to the noble boy. He was happy 
ever in the vernal dawn of hit own moral and intellectual and religious 
being, brightening more and more into that perfect day. The desire of 
know ledge bas been with some gifted spirits a burning—a devouring pas- 
sion; with him i was atranquil and steady affection, that did indeed 
grow with what it fed on, but found constant contentment in every new 
acquisition, and loved the sweet seasons of study because they were all 
the dream of memory by the aa ks, and mor.ths, all blended together in 
As every ctady had ite “tm of one lustrous and unclonded light 
—and every hour its employ meet omy ye sindais fae & me ago od 
labours: no neglect of yesterday ieeatiecel we: ro “y wee far - he . 
Sr inte bie prapneniion or gueforeeane @ it, or threw hurry and anxie- 
atts odd ait ofa Prescribed task Bat he beau 

y @ sti!l greater blessing rested upon it As industry was the 
surest road to exse, in it seems to have been also th . - 
Virtue, and to have left his moral ch es nat to innocence and 

is Moral character, not only without blemish 

but above suspicion. This indeed was to have been expected fr that 
generous industry which helonged as much to the he ps od “ . 
and which, springing from high and pure Motives, led nat ow a 
pursuit and practice . rw the 
or of good report.’ 


thus crowned with bo- | 


of wubatever was pure lovely 


Emerging from the retirement of college life, 


| ject of them 


crasp; insomuch that one of his triends. upon his departure, gave vent to 
Ought we not to be thankful, | that mingled feeling of admirstion and fear which is so naturally inspired 
my dear instead of repining that she is taken from us to be with her | by an over-prosperous good fortune, aud which, onthis occasion, seemed 
God? For my own part, [shall think of her hereafter, not with the | like a presentiment of evil. So natural, continues Professor M'Vickar, 
} bitterness of grief, but with the sad, yet sweet and soothing recollection | ina fine strein, is this apprehension of the near approach of sudden mis- 
we derive from joys that are gone. I shall regard her not as she lay | fortune in the midst of great prosperity, as to have inspired the ancient 
upon the bed of death, though even there the smile of a seraph dwelt j heathen with the belie! tha, some deity was jealous of man. Chris- 
upon her lips—not as she now lies in her narrow house, as calm. as pure, | tianity has taught us the wiser lesson, that it is appointed to teach us the 
as innocent as the statue of a saint, put asa blessed spirit calling to my | vanity of the world. 
spirit, bidding me to prepare to appear before my God, to stand with her | In the course of their walk, the younger brother was relating to Ed- 
in the presence of her Redeemer, and enjoy with her the heatitude of ; mund a death bed scene which a few weeks before be had witnessed ; 


| the king of terrors had no terror for her 








heaven. fF ray with me, my dear - , thatl tay be enabled to attain and he now describes him as rivetted tu the spot in mute attention, every 
; that preparation. My composure does not, I trust, arise from insensi-| (eature fixed, eve ry faculty of the mind absorbed, and for minutes after 
bility : from God Ihave sought for consolation, and I trust it is irom God | the tale was ended, apparently lost in thought, as if some secret voice 


j I have f yund it. Pray for my dear parents; they will see this letter, and | had whispered to him, “ Be thou also ready.” Before they reached 
join inthe request that they may have that cosolation which cometh | home, the fatal disease (inflammation) had attacked him. This was on 
down fromabove. Pray forall of us, my dear , that our hearts may | Saturday; and ou the Tuesday following (August 31, 1830) he expired. 
be purified in the furnace of affliction; and that we may have reason to| The Rev. Dr. Lyell, who was with hin: at the last, says—* that he bad 
thank God, not only for her, but for ourselves : that our sister, daughter, | seen deaths more triumphant, but never one so calm and tranquil.” The 
and friend, has been taken from us. Let not this privation damp the joy | details of bis sufferings and resignation are given very simply and affect- 
of my dear cousin ’s bridal; we trust that it bas been our sister's | ingly; and Professor M‘Vickar, who has done himself infinite honour 

bridal also, and that the bridegroom whom she has wedded, is one who hy his partin this publication, among other fine reflections on the death 

| throughout all the endless ages of eternity , will he able to drive every | of his friend, says beautifully, that ‘“‘he trusts this fair portraiture of 
pain and every sorrow far, very far from her heart.” ai youth well employed, will lead some of those who are following in the 
In August 1829, after three years devotion to theological studies, he | path of life to form themselves upon its model; that by it some will be 
was admitted into deacon’s orders by Bishop Hobart—“ The warm, the | roused to diligence, from witnessing what diligence can accomplish ; 
| energetic friend, the liberal patron of youthful merit, then engaged in | some be saved from vice, by beholding the beauty of innocence; some 
one of those frequent and laborious visitations through his extensive dio- | he led to religion, by seeing il united with taste and accomplishments: 
cese, which, though to human eye they shortened his usefulness, have yet | some be weaned from their prejudices against a church to which such 
leit behind them such an apostolic seal dis ministry, as is in itself a | an nquirer was freely led; some child be won to filial obedience ; some 
blessing, and may well awaken into emulation thousands of those who | brother to fraternal love, by the pleasing picture exhibited of domestic 
fullow him os Mr. Griffin was appoiated by his diocesan to ac company | attachment; and all who read it be impressed with the wisdom of being 
him eu his Episcopal visitstion; and at Utica stopped, to supply, fora prepared for an event against which no sufficient barrier was found in 
time, the pulpit of a clergyman who took bis place as travelling compa- | vouth, health, knowledge, virtue, or ail the fond anticipations which bu- 
nion. On his return to New York. he was app: inted, along with a dear | man affection builds upon them.” 
friend, agent of the General Theological Seminary, in which they had | — 


both been ‘ ducated tor some years, and went to Philadelphia to collect P AT DURK AN’S PIGEONS 
4 Ba * Bis awe 


contributions for that establishment. 
din Irish Story. 


“His return was marked by one of those little incidents which are 
treasured up in the memory of parents when death has removed the ob Some vears since, when the peace bad provoked a partial influx of our 
Edmund. at all times a devoted student, had no great Gallic neighbours inte Ireland, it happened that one, arrived at 


lection of books 








| 
| 
' 


col 





+ . A good theologi« al library was therefore the great ob- | and. as a matter of course, sojanrned at Pat Durkan's. His first break- 
ject of bis ambition. and its acquisition, at this period, was one of those | fast there had heen discussed ay parently much to his satisfaction, and it 
pleasing surprises with which parents love to gratify a darling child A | now only remained to select the materials for dinner from Pat's ample 


highly valuable o rope le . 
gb aluable one, the property of a deceased cle 'gyman, was for sale. | bill of fare, previous to an intended excursion to the neighbouring islands. 
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Pat was summoned: “ Vat you have for dinniere?" demanded the 
Frenchman. “ What hav'n't I, your honour, returned Pat; “why, 
there’s roast and biled, an stewed, an fryed, en the murphies to the back 
iv that agin; an it’s seldom the likes iv thim crasses a Frinchman’s 
muzzle in his own country,” he added mentally. “ Vat you bave, 
manger?” quoth the Frenchinan. “ Arrah be aisy, your honour,” re-) 
joined Pat, * the divil resave the taste iv mangy mate is undher the same 
roof wid you, barrin the ould bitch, an’ she's neither here nor there in 
ating, you know.’ “ Misericorde!" ejaculated Monsieur semewhat 
disc.mposed, and not comprehending the intent of Pat's phraseology, 
“* Manger, I say wanger!?” ‘“ You need not be callin a body oames in 
ibberish, for ail that,” said Pat; ‘‘an’ [ll take my Bible oath iato the 
sere that the sorrow bit of mangy or meazly mate's in under the same 
thatch wid you.” ‘* Diable!” cried Monsieur, nearly out of patience, 
‘for dinuiere, [ say dinniere?’, ‘Och, regarding the dinner, is it?” 
said Pat; ‘‘ musiva, sure | tould your honour all about that long ago; 
we've roast, an’ biled, an’ stewed, an’ fryed; bat if you want to know 
all the ins an’ outs iv the business, why here's the bill, an’ your honour 
may pic an’ choose for the matter iv that.” Pat lugged out his bill of fare 
which had been prepared for the occasion by bis better half; and the 
contents of which he was as utterly ignorant of as his guest before he 
had perused them. In fact, it is a matter of speculation, whethere the 
sum total could, at any period, have been perused within @ circuit of 
some miles; he placed it, however, before his guest. “ Ros-bif?"’ in- 
quired the Frenchman, as his eye caught the first item. “ ‘Tunder an’ | 
ouns!”’ thought Pat, * I'm dish’d now altogether entirely—roast beef, 
rour honour! troth, thin, | would not recommind it; bekase you see it’s 
Aes kill’d—long enough,”” be added mentally, “ seeing as how bad luck 
to the taste iv a dead cow stared we in the face since ould Moileen’s leg | 
last Christmas.’’ ‘‘ Veal?’ rejoined Monsieur. “Nor that neither,”’ 
said Pat; “it’s only slink, your honour—slink indeed,” he continued to 
himself, “for it’s not dead yet."’ “ Pigeons,” enumerated the Frenel: 
man, with the true nasal twang, and anoulling the finals. “Och sure 
that’s not in it,” cried Pat; “ what dickens does ae mean at-all-at-all, wid 
his pushong?” “ Pigeons,” reiterated the guest. “ Och bother, your 
honour, sure it’s not game you're makin iv me,” said Pat “ Pigeons,” 
rejoined the Frenchman, raising histone. “ By the hokey, I bave it,” 
eried Pat, after a vehement scratching of his carroty pole—“ an it’s my- 
self that can shoot your honour toa hair—the pusheens! Faith it is 
Incky I thought iv it—whilleluh!” And he made his exit in bigh glee | 
with his snccessful interpretation. It happened that upon this identical | 
morning Pat's domestic cat had achieved her acconchement; the event 
of which had been an increase of his family so the extent of five fine, | 
thriving, comely kittens, or pusheens, as Pat would term them in his na- 
tive parlance One of those was, in accordance, as he imagined, with | 
his guest's directions, brought to the knife, dismembered, fricasseed, and, | 
in proper time, duly served up for dinner. The dish proved savoury, 
Monsieur smacked his lips, and on the ensuing day, a repetition of the 
precious condiment was ordered—on the next day an encore—on the 
nexta da capo; and so on until, onthe sixth, when Pat's pusheens were 
exhausted, he made his appearance before his guest with an usually 
sombre cast of visage. ‘‘ Pigeons?” said the Frenchman. “ All gone, 
your honour,” returned Pat; “an the sorrow one more in the parish 
for love or money, barvin the ould cat that’s mousin here these four years 
come next Patrick-mas.”” “ The Cat,” ejaculated Monsieur. “ What 
else,’ cried Pat. ‘“ Cat!” re-echoed the Frenchman, with a visible 
emotion of the stomach and countenance. Pat opened his mouth, 
scratched his head, and looked aghast. Monsieur stormed, spat, and 
raved by turns. Pat scmatched, and scratched, and scratched, and 
scratched again, and at length an eclaircissement took place. I cannot | 
say precisely whether or not the stomach-pump had been ere this period | 
invented, and consequently whether it was on this occasion put in re- | 
quisition; but certain it is, that sounds and symptoms would have ev i- | 
denced that such an instrament had been used effectually upon the inte- | 
rior of Monsieur, who did not fail to recollect to the last day of his life | 
Pat Durkan’s pigeons. j 
i 
| 
| 





—— 
RREACKT GF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
In the King's Bencu, on Tuesday week, Mr Henry Riches brought | 
an action against Mr. Even Pugh and Sophia his wife, for a teeach of 
of promise of marriage, made to the plaintiff by the last dctendant.| 
The damages were laid at one thousand five hundred pounds, Accord- | 
ing to the plaintiff's case, it appe:red that Mr. Riches is the son of an | 
officer of some distinction in America, but with very slender means 
Mrs. Pogh was in 1830 Mrs. Rud:ll, the widow of a Lieutenant in the | 
navy. She had the intcrest of £1000 in the five per cents, with a pen- 
sion of £50 = Inthe summer of 1830, plaintiff not being in good health, | 
took up his abode in a boarding-house in Kidlington, Oxfordshire, where | 
he met Mrs. Kudall. She was then about 44, but in her appearance not \ 
more than 36. Plaintiff was 27.—He made advances, a courtship took | 
plawe, and she promised to marry him, with the condition that the cere- 
mony should take place in London, In June plaintiff came up to Lon- | 
don, and he received two letters from her, on the 17th and 24th. In the | 
second she thanked him for his letter, which was a ‘‘ balm to her spirits.” 
and she consented to “ have her name mentioned” (i. ¢. the banns pub- 
lished) on the following Sunday. Shortly after she came up to town, 
and lodged at the house of Mrs. Susan Marr, in Camdentown, till Au- 
gust. The plaintiff visited her, and though she refused to marry imme- 
diately, she acted as though she would fulfil her engagements. The 
plaintiff, about July, looked at the first floor, and said, ‘‘ My deur, this is 
all we shall want, if Mrs. Marr will let us have an additional room.”" | 
Mrs. Rudall assented, and afterwards remarked that money was not her | 
object in marrying. About August, Mrs. Rudall accidentally met Mr. | 
Pugh, who isa gentleman with some fortune, and about 76 years of age, | 
(this fact created a laugh in the court,) in a stage coach. Matters were | 
arranged between them. She changed her lodgings, and in November, 
having become Mrs. Pugh, she started off with her husband to spend the | 
honeymoon at Brighton, l-aving the plaintiff forlorn and disconsolate. | 
For this, which he alleged had injured his prospects, be brought the pre- 
sent action. | 
Mr. Poilock addressed the jury for the defendants. He said any one 
might see what had been the object of Mr. R ches in courting the lady, 
and what his object was in bringing this action. But wat would the 
jury think, when told that he had not only consented to break off the 
proposed marriage with Mrs. Rudall (in consequence of her brothers re- 
monstrances and money matters,) but had afterwards courted another 
woman, and had now unblushingly entered into this court. Mr. Pollock 
then read a variety of letters to prove that the plaintiff had relinquished | 
the engagement to marry, on Mrs. Rudall making objections about mo- 
ney, andthe imprudence of the match. He wrote to see her as a friend, 
after the contract had been broken off, and even told her that he had 
made love io a young lady of good fortane; but that as he could not 
love her, in consequence of his old liking for the defendant, the match 
was broken off. He inserted the following lines, which he said were 
written by the fair 'ady in question, and were a proof of her affection: — 
“A lover came wooing, with wealth in great store, 
And vowed he'd obtain all my wishes, 
I replied, ‘I care little for you or your gold, 
Though my heart is devoted to Riches.’ "’—[{ Much laughter. } 
After the marriage with Mr. Pugh, Mr. Riches wrote to Mrs. Pugh for 
money, and said he would expose whet had taken place between them. 
On ber refusal to lend any, he brought this action. The following lines 
were read from a letter which he addressed to ber on first receiving her | 
intimation not to marry him :— 
“ And have I received your last letter? } 
And is it then thus that we part? 
} 


Can you coldly declare it was better? 
Ot! Sophy, how changed is your heart !"—| Much 
laughter. } | 
“Tt is not my wish by upbraiding 

To raise painful thoughts of the past; 
Though daily my own hopes are fading, ) 

May your's ever hloom to the last !—[ see Ti 
“8.8.8.” | 

Mr. Pollock submitted the jury should find for defendants, plaintiff | 
had evidently consented to break off the marriage. 

Sir James Scarlett, in reply, observed, that the letters did not prove 
that the matrimonial engagement between Mrs. Pugh and the plaintiff 
was broken off before her marriage with Mr. Pugh Thev merely | 
showed thet there was a temporary cessation of the correspondence | 
which might be renewed at a more favourable opportunity. Asto court | 


| together again. They had all probably heard the soug— 


| Court of Chaneery, against the Company or Lessees of the Company, 


ing the lady at Chelsea. this story to 
2b of November, be not then knowing that the lady was married to 
Mr. Pugh on the 13th of that month, was meant only to enise a little 
Jealousy in her mind, which was a very common way to bring the parties 


i've kissed and I've prattled with fifty far maids, 
And changed them as oft, d'ye see; 

But of ail the fair maidens that trip o'er the green, 
The Maid of the Mill for me" 

The lady then replied in similar strain, and the result was, that the 
parties were reconciled. 

Lord Tenterden stated the nature of the action, and observed that | 
there was no doubt but that there had been a promise, nod that the pro- 
mise was broken. But if it could be made to appear that the plaintiff | 
had voluntarily relinquished the engagement, then certainly he could not 
maintain this action. The impression on his mind was, that the letters 
did not amount to such a voluatary relinquishment, but that before he 
knew of her marriage he was attempting to procure a renewal ol a cor- 
resondence, which, for prudential rewsous, bad met with a temporary 
interruption. However, that was a question for them to consider 
Then, it the plaintiff was, in point of law, entitled to maintain the ac- 
tion, the next question was the amountof damages. The lady appeared 
to have married ander circumstances which rendered it impossible to 
suppose that it was on lier part a match of affection, and as to the plain 
tif’s conduct in threatening an erpose of transactions which the de- 
tendants might not wish to have brought to light, in order to extort mo 
ney, that was an improper proceeding, and would be considered by them 
in estimating the damages. 

The jury found for the plaintif—Damages, One Farthing. 

—— 


FARLDOM OF STIRLING. 


j 


| 


[ The following important petition was presented a few days since, and order 

ed to be printed. It will be taken up for discussion next week ] 
To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled 
The Petition of the Right Honourable the Earl of Stirling — 
SHEWETH, 

That by the several charters hereinafter stated, of their Majesties | 
James and Charles the First, to Sir William Alexander, Knight, therein | 
respectively described the province of Nova Scotia and other territorial 
possessions in North America were granted to him, and his heirs or! 
assignees whatsvever hereditarily to be holden by the aforesaid Sir 
William Alexander, his heirs and his assigns, in free heritage, free lord 
ship, free barony, and legality for ever. 

That your petitioner is the nearest and lawful heir in special of the said 
Sir William Alexander (first Earl of Stirling), bis great great great grand 
father, and as such, entitled to the possess on of all the territories, perti- 
nents, and particulars contained in the charters before and hereinafter | 
more particularly mentioned, that is to say, the first granted by King | 
James, under the Great Seal of Scotland, dated 10th September 1621 ; 
the second by King Charles the First, also under the said Great Seal, wad | 
dated the 12th day of July 1624; the third by the said King Charles, 
under the same Great Seal, and daied the 2d day of February 1628, 

That these charters were afterwards confirmed in open Part oment by | 
the King in person, in 1633, the 9th of Charles the First; and moreover 
that Sir William Alexander, who had been created Viscount Stirling | 
in 1630, was, by patent dated 14th June 1633, advanced to the aignity 
of Earl of Stirling and Viscount Canada, the latter title being given to 
perpetuate the name of the territory so granted to bim. 

That on the 2d day of July last, your petitioner was, before the She 
riff of the county of Edinbargh, served nearest and lawful heir in special 
of the ssid William, first Earl of Stirling. on which occasion he (the 
petitioner) was, by a jury consisting for the greater part of members of 
the Faculty of Advocates and Writers to the Signet (persons learned in 
the law), found to be the heir of his said ancestor in the degree before 
mentioned, and the verdict was duly returned to the Chancery in Scot 
land, and thereupon, by a precept from the King, directed forth of the 
said Chancery to the Sheriff of the aforesaid county of Edinburgh, your | 


; 


petitioner was, on the ®th day of the sane month of July. infeft in the | 
whole country of Nova Scotia, together with the Lordship of Canada, 
with all their parts ard pertinents, by seisen taken at the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, in terms of the original charters before recited. 

That by the same charters, the country of Nova Scotia having been 


| annexed, united to, and incorporated with, the kingdom of Scotland, 


your petitioner was, by means thereof, and in virtue of the seisen and in- | 
fefimnent aforesaid, as much in the possession of the same in law as if he | 
were actually residing in the province. | 

That the colonies there were originally founded at an enormous ex- | 


| pense by the said William, first Earl of Stirling, who in so doing im 


poverished his family at home by the heavy burthens charged upon the 


| Scotch estates, which, soon after his decease, were apprised to pay the 


same, and which have ever since beea suspended from the inheritance of 
his beirs and successors. 
That the country of Nova Scotia, which after its foundation was for | 
sometime overrua and usurped by the French, was reclaimed by the 
British Government from the French at the treaty of Utrecht, and on all | 
other occasions when it beeame the subject of dispute, was demanded | 
upon the sole ground that the occupation of the French was an usuarpa 
tion, the same having been so oceupied after the grants aforesaid, and | 
giving the said grants in evidence of a prior title, and that the claim of 
priority of title and occupation was thereby allowed to the Britikh Go 


vernment, and consequently to your petitioner, as a subject claiming 1 ¢ 


protection under it. } 
That upon the same ground exactly, your petitioner alleges that in | 
fact and in law any other occupation of any other party or parties, with 
out the express sanction of your petitioner or bis ancestors, would be an 
usurpation on bim and his existing rights. 
That your petiliioner hath actually commenced proceedings in the 


called “ The Nova Scotia Mining Company.” who have possessed them 
selves of certain portions of the territory of right belonging to your 
petitioner; and that your petitioner is ready and anxious to bring the 
validity of his claims to a decision, before the legitimate tribunals of the 
country. | 

That your petitioner is further informed, notwithstanding his aforesaid | 
rights and privileges, a Company of persons styling themselves “ ‘The | 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land Company,” heve applied to 
your Honourable House, for leave to bring in a Bull to enable hie Majes- 
ty to grant them a charter of cerporation; and that such application is 
now pending, whereby, if permitted and sanctioned, your petitioner will 
be grievously injured, unless compensation be provided for Lim adequete 
to the portion of his property intended to be applied for the purposes oi 
the said Company. 

That your petitioner hath also heard that other applications of a similar 
nature are pending. or about to be made to interfere with your petitioners 
said estates and lands in Nova Scotia, without any colour of right or pre- 
tence whatsoever; but that the same ure at present waste and unlocated ; 
which must necessarily lead to the manifest wrong and injury of your 
petitioner. 

Wherefore, your petitioner humbly prays that your Honourable 
House will order all such unauthorized proceedings to be stayed, 
until atoll and fair inquiry be hed into the truth and justice of 
your petitioners statement and rights: and that he may be heard 
in support thereof, by Council or otherwise, at the Bar of your 
Honourable House, or before a Commitice to be named for the 
purpose, when all proper parties may be also directed to attend. 

And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 





ene Army. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Office, July 6 —Royal Regt. of Horse Gds.: Li. HG. C. W. Fo- 
rester to be Capt. by pur., v Dashwood who rets: Cor. Hon. H. Pitt to 
be Lt by pur., v. Forester: Lord A. Paget to be Cor. ty par., v. Pitt — 
6th Regt. of Drag. Gds., Cor. tl. A. G. F. Jocelyn to be Lt. by pur., ¥ 
Campbell who rets.; J. H Dickson, Geot.to be Cor. by pur., v. Jocelyn 
—fith Regt. of Fout Eas J EF. Wetherell, from t p. unatt. to be Ene 
v. A Barry who exchs —h Foot: Capt EB. L. Gudfrey, from bh ¢ 
unatt. to he Capt., v J. Scargill who eachs. ree. diff —13th Do: Maj 


W.H. Dennie to be Lt-Col. by pur, v. Eton who rets —15th Do: J. Mac- 


id by the pl intiff in the letter of Ul 


pherson to be Maj. by pur., v. Dennie; Lt. J. G. D. Taylor to be Capt. 
by par., ¥. Macpherson ; Ens. R. G. Hughes to be Lt. by pur., v. Tay- 


Tr CG OG : 4 
| lor; “T. G. Gisborne, Gent. to be Eos. by pur., v. Hughes.—28th Do.: 


Lt. H Elton, from b. p. 224 Light Drags. 0 be Lt, v. J. 8. Greene who 


| exchs.—S6th Do. Capt. J. Birch, from b p. 9th Ft. to be Capt, v. 


G. Hogg Who exchs.—60th Do: Capt. R. Rumley, from 66th Ft. to be 
Capt, v. Marlton who exchs.—66th Do: Capt. F. Marion, from the 
6h Ft. to be Capt, v Ruintey who erch.—86tbh Do. Capt. J. Stewart 


| (2d) from b. p. unatt. to be Capt., v. M. Sherer who exchs. ree. difl.— 


Ist West India Regt: Lt. J. Ro Grant, trom the 2d W I. Regt. to be Lt, 
v. Pattison who exchs.—2d West lodia Regt: Lt. A. HM. Pattison, from 
the Ist W. 1. Regt. to be Lt. v. Grant who eachs. 

Unattached.—Lieut. James Ward, from the Ist Foot, to be Captain of 
Infantry hy purchase, 

Memoranda.—Brevet Major Nicholas Fuchs, balf poy Meuron's Regi- 
ment, has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of an unat- 
tached company. : 

The Christian names of Captain Eaton of the 20th Foot, are Christo- 
pher Edward, and vot Christopher Jefferson 

Office af Ordnance, July 3.—Royal Regiment of Artillery: Pirst La. BE. 
Trevor to be Second Cajt., v. Boker, retired on hatf pay Second Lt. 
J. H. Franckivo to be First Lt. v. Trevor. Geatiemen Cadets Stanley 
Byng Hornby to be Second Lt. v. Hinchliffe, promoted—S8t. Jobo Tho- 
mas Brown to be Second Lt. v. Tapp, promoted—Chorles Bingham to 
he ditto, v. Poulden, promoted—Henry Sebastian Rowan to be ditto, ¥. 
M’Coy, promoted—Joboa Noble Arbuthnot Freese to be ditto, v. Omma- 
ney, promoted—Frederick Darby Cleaveland to be ditto, v. Gran, pro- 
moted—Henry Murray to be ditto, v Sinclair, deceased—Charies Smith 
to be ditto, v. Catho, promoted—Henry Austia Turner to be ditto, v. 
Mitchell, promoted 


War Office, July 13.—1st Regiment of Dragoon Guards: C. H. Neville 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Phibbs, who vets; F. Goring, Gent to be Cornet, 
by pur. v" Neville. —Sth Drag. Gds.: Lt. G. A. Loraine to be Capt. by 
pur. ¥. Gardiner, who rets.; C. F. P. Hovenden to be Lt. by pur. v. 


| Loraine; Ens J. F. Scott, from 71st Regt to be Cornet, by pur. v. 


Hovenden —4th Regt. of Light Drags: JOE Gells, Gent., to be Cornet 
by pur. ¥. Read, app. to the 13th Light Drags. —71h Light Deags.: Capt. 
T. E. Campbell, from the Ist Ft, to be Capt v. Paget, app. to the 52d 
Regt.—13th Light Drags.: Cornet ER Read, trom 4th Light Drags. to 
be Cornet, v. Tournay, who rets.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Capt J. WH. Dundas 
from h. p. unatt, tobe C pt. paying the diff, v. Campheil, epp. to the 
7th Light Lewes. ; Lt. C. Cooke, from 62d Regt. to be Lt., v. Hill, who 
exchs.—91h Fis LA. Hon. A. PF Catheart, to be Capt by pur. v. Godfrey, 
who rets.; Ens. J. Minto to be Lt. by pur. v. Catheart: A. Borton, Gent, 
to be Ens., by pur. v. Minto. —2%h Ft.: Maj. J. Walter, from 62d Regt. 
to be Maj, v. W. Elliott, who rets. upon h, p. unatt.—Sed Ft: Capt. 8. 
H. Paget, from 7th Light Drags., to be Capt. v. G. Montagu, who rete, 
upon bh. p. receiving the dif—60th Ft: Capt. Ro Rumley, from 66th 
Regt., to be Capt. v. Marlton, app. to the 76th Regt —G2d Ft.: Brevet 
Lt.-Col. G. Willer, from hb. p. unatt.. to be Maj, v. Walter, app. to the 
20h Reet.; Lit. Ro J Hill, from the Ist PL, to be Lt. v. Cooke, who 
exchs.—O5th Ft.: Capt. J Pickering from b. p. anatt. to be Capt, v. A. 
H. L. Wyatt, who exchs.—66th Ft.: Capt. H. EB. Honre, from 76th Regt. 
to be Capt. vo Rumley, app. to the GOth Regt.—7let Ft.: C. Ready, 
Gent. to be Ens,, by par. v. Seott, app. to the Sth Diag. Gds.—76tb Ft. : 
Capt. F. Martton, from 60th Regt., to be Capt v. Hoare, app to the 
66th Regt —sist Ft Li. Geo. F. de Rottenburg tq be Capt. by pur. v. 
Logan, who rete; Eos. C. Homfrey to be LA, by pur. v. de Rottenhorg ; 


| Hon. Montacn P. Bertie to be Pine. by por vo Humfrey —2d W est India 


Regt.: Ens. F. Brittlebauk to be Lt, without por, v Hoskins, deceased; 
Ens. E. Ricard to be Lt. without pur. v. M'Viear, deceased; Ens. W. 
G Whitcombe to be Lt, by pur. v. Brittlebank, whose promotion by pur. 
has been cancelled; J D Macdonald, Gent., to be Ens without pur., v. 
Whitcombe. 

Staff.—Maj. W. Elliott, b. p. unatt. to be Dep. Quarter-master Gen, 
in Jamaica, with the rank of Lt.-Col. in the Army, v. Hillier, app. to the 
624 Regt 

Vemoran’a.—The exchange between Capt. Marlton, of the 60th Regt. 


jand Capt. Rumley, of the 66th Ft, os stated inthe Gazette of the 6th inst. 


has pot taken place. 

The fromotion of Capt. Macpherson to he Major: of Lt. Taylor to be 
Captains of Ens Hughes to be Lt; and of Mr. Gisborne to be fins, were 
in the 13th, and not the 15th, Foot, as stated in the Gazettr of the 6th 
instant 





Suntmary. 


Departure of Sir Walter Scott for Scotland. —Sir W. Scott, accompanied 
by bes eldest daughter, Mra. Lockhart, Miss Scott, and Mr. J. G. Lock- 
hart, left the St. James's hotel, Jermyn-street, aad embarked on board 
the James Watt, steamer, on Saturday evening, for Leith; from thence 


| the wortny Bart. will be conveyed to his deliehtfal place at Abbot«ford. 


Very lithe change hastaken place in his health; but having manifested 
great anxiety to return to Scotland, Sir Henry Halford and De. Holland, 
we understand, aceeded to his wish. Major Scott, the eldest son, is 
gone to his reyiment at Manchester, and the youngest son to his duties 
in the Forcign-office. Ever sinee the arrival of Sir Walter from Italy, 
Mrs. Lockhert bas been a severe and anxious attendant upon her be 
loved father, 


Frpected Marriages in High Life-—We heara Noble Member of the 
‘ehinet is on the eve of matrimony with the beautiful widow of a gentle- 
man distinguished for opulence and talent. The lady holds a post in her 
Majesty's honsehold, And also that the Hon. Sidney Herbert, son and 


lheir to the lete Earl Pembroke by Coantess Woronzow, bis second 


wife, is said to have selected as his bride the lovely deughter of an Eng- 
glish Nobleman, who, with ber mother and sister, are among the fairest 
ornaments of our fashionable circles. 


Morton, the play-writer, in bis examination before a committee of the 
House of Commons. to enquire into the state of dramatic literature and 
the major and miaor theatres, asserted ou Thursday, that the weekly ex- 
penses of the two metropolitan houses amounted to three thousand 
pounds. 


New Carriage.-~At the Levee, on Wednesday, some curiosity was ex- 
cited by the appearance of carriage propelled by six men, who were 


| seated on the top of it, and who worked the machinery with a set of le- 


vers, as if they were rowing a boat. This carriage kept io the regular 
line, and set down at the Patoce Mr. Alexander Cochrane, the inventor; 
who was presented to his Majesty by Mr. Swift-a gentleman who bas 
made several improvements on the first invention We understand this 
carriage is at present running on the Commercial road, as a public con- 
veyance ; but that the men working it are allowed to receive all the pro 
fils of their labour. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCESS OF SAXE WEIMAR. 

We regret to announce that the Princess of Saxe Weimar expired on 
Wednesday morning, at » quarter before six o'clock. About balf-past 
nine o'clock on Tuesday evening Dr Davis observed a change for the 
worse had taken place, and shortly afterwards announced the alarming 
intelligence to the Queen, and also to the Duchess of Sase Weimar, the 
mother of the princess. The Queen immediately returned to the cham- 
her, which she had recently quitted, and continued there tll hall-past 
four on Wednesday morning 

About three o'clock the Princess was seized with convulsions, and 

fterwards sunk into a doze, and Dr. Davis left her about half-past three. 
He was wasagain called at five o'clock, and at a quarter before six the 
Princess calmly breathed her Inst as ina sleep. The intelligence was 
announced to the Queen as early es a quarter alter six o'clock, and her 


| Majesty immediately arose and proceeded to the chamber, where she en- 


deavoured to console the Duchess of Saxe Weimar on the luss of this 
truly amiable young lady. The princess was in her sisteenth year, and 
possessed unusual accomplishments fur ner age, which combined with 


| such an amiable deposition as endeared her to all around ber. 


Dr. Davis. the medical gentleman under « hose care the Princess bas 
heen placed, is the appowted medicel attendant on the King; bot in 
heing the particular wish both of the Dochess of Saxe Weimar as also 
that of her Majesty that the Princess should have the benefit of this able 
physician's attendance, his Majesty, with that kinda: «s of heart with 
which he is so distinguished, immediately directed that Dr. Davis should 
give the whole of his attention to the case, and he has consequently 
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been in constant atlendance on the Princess since her arrival ix 
a examination of the body of the Princess Louise of 
Saxe Weunar was performed on Thursday morning by Mr. Davis, bis 
Majesty's personel surgeon, in the presence of Sir Astley Cooper, Sir 
Charles Clarke, sargeons Keate and Brodie, the whole of these gentle- 
men having been previously consulted on the case. There was nothing 
more discovered on the examination but what had been anticipated by 
these Gentlemen, namely, that of a suftening of the spinal marrow, ex 
tending trum the middie of the back to its termination. The body was 
removed toan apartment on the north wing of the Castle, and a room 1s 
being fitted up by Mr. Tebbott, the King’s builder, where itis intended 
it shall lie in state / ; x 

Toe King took a short carriage airing on Friday morning, and called at 
Froemore Lodge, the residence of Prine ess Augusta 

In the allernoon ther Majesties, attended by Lord aud Lady Howe 
and Lord ang Lady Clinton, rode in the great park from (bree ti! five 
o'clock. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta paid a morning visit lo their 
Majesties, and launched at the Castle. ‘ 

Arrangements are being tande for the funeral of Princess Louise, which 
is to take place between eleven aud twelve o'clock lo-morrow morking. 
It isto be a walking procession from the Castle to St George's Chapel. 
Lady Howe wiill foliow as chief mourner, The medical gentlemen, the 
maids of honour, and some of their Majesties’ suite, will form part of the 
procession, ‘There are no orders at present given, or preparations being 
made, for the admissiun of the public to withess the ceremony of lying io 
state. 

Mr. Chantrey, on Friday, went down to take a cast fora marble bust 
of the Princess. —John Bull, July 1 

Mlustrious Deaths.--Denth bas been busy with remarkable persons in 
the hait-yerar just elapsed. Loa Germany Goethe, of whom we need say 
no mure, and Gents, the celebrated political writer—in France, Cuvier, 
Lamarque, Chauvelin, the minister whose correspondence with Lord 
Grenville commenced the anti jacobin war, and Casimir Perier—in 
Eogland, Jeremy Bentham, Sir James Mackintosh, Charles Butler, Sir 
James Hall, Bishop Huntingford. who had formerly some name asa 
Greek scholar, Miss Auna Maria Porter, not yet forgotten as a novelist, 
the Earl of Donoughmore, who under the title of Lord Hutehinson, 


completed the victory of Alesandria,—and Crabbe—are all on the mor- | 


tus v list. And then there is Munden, we bad almost forgotten bin, 
wach was very ungrateful on our part—and Clementi, a great name in 
his own department 
to the obituary names still more iilustrious. 

A Barrister's Proof of Insanity. —¥riday afternoon, during Mr. Pol- 
tock's address to the Jury, vnder the commission to establish the lunacy 
of Mrs. Newton, that Learned Barrister made use of 
words: —" Gentleman, esa further proof of the imbecility of her mind, 
she refused even to admit that thirty pence were equivalent to tice shillings 
and four pence.” Although this strange statement was received with 
shouts of laughter by the whole Court, it was some time before Mer. P 
discovered his errot, and he, at length, added, * The fact is, Gentlemen, 
that no person is perfectly sane at all times.” 

The Hon. G. Spencer, brother to Lord Althorpe, was ordained a Ca 
tholic priest on the 26th of last moath at the hands of Cardinal Zurla. 
in the church of St. Gregory, with great pomp and ceremony. On the 
Bist he left Rome for England, 

The tate Earl of Donoughmore, when Lord Hutchinson, was a per- 
sonal friend of King George the Fourth He was likewise much attach 
ed tu Lord Brougham, whom he accompanied to France for the purpose 
of endeavouring to prevail upon the unfortunate Queen Caroline to de- 
sist from visiting England, The late Earl has for many years been bro- 
ken down in constitution, occasioned by his residence and harassing mi 
litary exploits in the East He was a confirmed Whig, but owing to ill- 
health had not taken his seat in the present Parliament. He is succeed- 
ed in his title and estates by his nephew Captain Hutchinson, who, it 


wili be remembered, in concert with Sir Robert Wilson and Mr. Brace, | 


assisted in the escape of Count Lavatette, from the prison in Paris. ‘The 
date Earl of Donougtmore died at his seat Knocklofty House, near Cork, 
on Friday the 291h of June. 

Incendiariam in Norfolk. —On Saturday night one of the most distress- 
ing Gres that has yet occurred took place on the premises of Mr. Wan. 
Hase, ironfounder and farmer of Saxthrop. So rapid were the flames 
that the whole of the Farming premises were destroyed with almost all 
the live avd dead stock. The scene in the morning was most distressing 
The poor beasts were most ef them still living among the fiery ruins; 
their eyesburnt in their heads; their coats sinzed to the skin; the ud- 
ders of the cows shrivelled and destroyed, and the poor little half-roasted 


pig: crawling amongst the embers in the agony of death. Three horses | 
and one cow were jit out of their misery being knocked on the head as | 


soon as they could be got at, and another horse and two cows are so 
dreadfully injured that it seems impossible to preserve them, and Li pigs 
are already dead, There were about 30 coombs of wheat destroyed 
Mr. Hase during the winter, receiveda letter threatening the destraction 
of his premises unless he altered his measures respecting the employ- 
ment and payment of the poor, and ever since kept a nightly watch, till 
a few nights before the destruction of his property. 

The frish Earldom of Munster.—On the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty to the throne, a question was raised as to the effect the elevation to 
the monarchy would have on the Irish Peerage of Munster, couferred in 
1789 on his Majesty, with limitation to the male beirs of his body, &e, 
This peerage is technically termed to be “ me: ged in the Crown." Now 
the question is. whether a title so situated may be considered as extinet 
ornot? tothe case of a British Peerage the question is immaterial, as 
it involves no consequences Not so in the case of an Irish honour; as 
every extinction goes so far to legalize o new creation; the Crown being 
empowered to create one new Peer of Ireland in the event of three ex- 
tinctions. The general supposition seems to be thatthe Earldom of 
Munster, merged in the highest dignity of the state, cannot be legal- 
ly considered extinct nutil his Majesty's decease.—Court Journal. 


More Troops for Ireland.—We are sorry to have to announce, that, 
in consequence of tue state of Ireland, a prompt addition to its milita 
ry force bas been deemed necessary, and that the following regiments 
are now under orders for that distracted country :—the Mth, the 85th, 
the 90th, and the Olst. This last regiment commenced its march this 
morning from Manchester to embark at Liverpool. The 80th regiment 
has been recently sent to treland, and a battalion of the Guards is now 
on its march to supply the place of the battalion whicn has just returned 
from Dablin.— Gazette. 

A Republican on a Throne.—Before left Stockholm, T had the bonour 
of being invited to pay my respects to the King and Queen of Sweden; 
this is a distinction which Charles John is very tond of conferring upon 
his (ellow-countrymen. Lt was the first time I bad f tirly met a crowned 
brow face to face, and | was under great apprehensions lest | should be 
doomed to bear indifferent questions put by the monarch, and confused 
answers given by myself. Instead of this, L had the delight of listening, 
for a whole hour, to his remarks on France, her revolution, his own life, 
his fortunes, aud bis scheme of policy; and they were the remarks of a 
shrewa and geucrous mind ¢ 


ness on the time, when he held a general's commission under the repub 
lic. Where such a manas Napoleon was turned giddy by the dazzling 
splendour of supreme rule, | naturally feared to find bis brother-in-arms 
Inbouring under a similar disease but it was otherwise 
than Lean express on his Majesty's observing —' 


In me seca Repub- 
Senn eee Throne * = Ampére. nm me you seca cpu 


Mr. Edward Eltice is about to resign the Secretaryship of the Treasury 
| 

—he thinks he bas done his work well in harness. } 

the Reform Bill, and is about to quit a post of 


John Bull 


Tiverton, July 10—A most melancholy and d 
which has thrown the whole town and parish 


in dragging through 
labour for an easier berth. 


istressing event, and 
tuto the deenest gloom 
occurred on Monday ev ening last, at the Committee room of H Weech 
Burgess, Esq the veh 
Aw bam euse crowd of persons were assembied in the 
w ndows to hear the snd of Thomas Forwood 
Esq... of Warnicombe house, Chairman of the Committee Aller m 
speech from Mr Burgess of about three quarters of an bour, there was a 


one o candidates for the bor: at the 


street « 


Angel tan 
Prosite the 
speeches of the candidate 


We hope that the ensuing half-year will not add | 


the fcllowing | 


He is the only representative of France, | 
in her most glorious days, who has been permitted to retain a crown; it | 
was, therefore, the must gratifying to me to hear bim dwell with fond- | 


and i felt more | 


' England | universal cry for Mr. Forwood, as had been custumary for the three 


Mr Forwood very shortly alter advanced to the 


previous evenings. 
He commenced 


| window, and was received with the greatest applause. 


| his address in the most admirable language; his manner of delivery was 


dignified in the extreme, and the sweetness and modulation of bis voice 


rivetted the attention of the spectators; the most death-like silence pre- | 


vailed—even a pin wight have been heard to drop, so intensely were the 
audience engaged in listening ;—when, after raising his voice to an el- 
evated pitch he suddenly exclaimed. ‘ I am ill’—a torrent of blood 
rushed from his mouth by the rupture of a blood vessel—te retired from 


the window, and was almost instantly a corpse. ‘Two surgeons, Mr. May 


and Mr. Land, who were among the spectators, were instantly at his 
side, but their services were unavailing, as the vilal spark had fled; and 
that eloquence which has beer the admiration of the town thus ceased 
forever. Mr. Forwood was a reformer, but a firm friend to the constitu- 
tion. His loss will be most severely felt by an amiable wile and five 
children, as well asa large cirele ot frends who were most dear to him. 
The gloom and melancholy this distressing event bas thrown the town 
into will wot be easily eradicted, as it has put a stop, for the present, to 
all electioneering proceedings. On a post mortem examination of the 
body, it was found that an aneurisin at the curvature of the aorta had 
existed, which communicated with the windpipe, and the effort of speak- 
ing had brought to a crisis that fatal malady.—Evter Gazette. 

Extret of a letter of the 39th alt. from Rome :—* The festival of St. 
Peter was celebrated yesterday in the church of the Vatican with the 
usnal pomp. The illumination of the cupola of the church, and the 
girandole let off at the Castle of St. Angelo amid salvos of artillery, drew 
together an immense multitude. The feast of the Holy Aposties, which 
formerly filled the treasury of the Apostolic Chamber, bas been this year 
but a mere mystification for the Papacy. Tue minor teudatores alone 
paid their dues to the general treasury, bat the Haquence of the King of 
Naples, the 12 000 ounces of gold from the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
and the other dues of the greater vassals of the Holy See, were not sent 


| notwithstanding the still recent reverberation of the bull of excommunica- | 


tion launched against the inhabitants of the Legations. In hopes of 
reaching these dilatory Sovereigns at atuture day, Gregory XVI. has 
| deposited a protest agair.st Ferdinand IL. in the Castle of St. Angelo. 
Lord Sydney is said to be under a matrimonial engagement to the 
| daughter of the Marquess of Anglesey-— Morning Llerald. 
Parliament.—Parliament is wot likely to be adjourned before the first 
week in August, nor the dissolution to take place before December, as 
the registrations cannot be completed earlier —Globe. 
Lord Minto, as will be seen by the Court Circular, goes out as Ambas- 


| sador to Berlin; and the Hon. Heary Fox is appointed Secretary of 


Legation at Turin. Lord F. Fitzclarance expects, we hear, to be ap- 
| pointed Assistant Adjutant-General.— Courter. 
The real Johannisherger —Prince Metternich, as it would appear, makes 
a profitable speculation out of his vineyard on the Rhiae, for he has just 
| sold his Prussion Majesty a hogshead of wine of the vintage 1822, from 
| his cellars at Johannisberg, for twelve thousand five hundred florins; up- 
wards of one thousand three hundred pounds! The estate of Johannisberg 
was a bonne bouche, presented by the Allied Sovereignsto his Highness in 
1816. as an acknowledgement of his services in adjusting the compli- 
cated transactions which came before the celebrated Congress of Vienna 
His predecessor in its possession was Marshal Kellermann, (literally 
 Cellarman,”) on whom Napoleon had bestowed it, ostensibly for ser- 
| vices hadand performed, but wags have insinuated, for a more humourou- 


some reason 
| be accounted “ the pride of the land of Hock,’ not merely for its amber 
| nectar, bat for the picturesqueness of its site; it was purchased from the 
Benedictine Convent at Fulda in 1716, and the handsom. mansion, 
| which now constitutes one of the most striking embellishments in its 
charming vicinity, was erected two years afterwards. His Imperial 
Majesty of Austria, who isatrue Germaa in his predilection for the 
| juice of the Rhenish grape, has reserved to himself a tithe of its vinous 
produce Hlowever it may dismay every Hock-thirsty throat amongst 
us, a sober love of truth compels us to uncork the dupery, which too of 
| ten swims upon the surface of their glasses:—one year with another 
does not produce more than fifty pieces of genuine Johannisberger, and 
the usual average price paid for each (when vew) upon the spot, varie- 
from thirty five to fifty pounds, according to the season. What is 
commonly vended, under that name, muy be, and may not be, the pro 
duce of the adjoining district. The estate itself consists of a vineyard, 
arable land, pastures, woods, a few mills, and the village of Johannisberg, 
which has six hundred in-dwellers —A Traveller's Notes, 


| 
| 


| Letters received from Patras and Napoli, state that on the 9th of May, 
the Commandant Zavella hoisted on the fortress of Patras the standaru 
} of Prince Otho. It bears a phoenix, surrounded by a wreath of olive. 
with the inscription “Otho L, Sovereign Prince of Greece.’ Several 
other Commancaers in Continental Greece and Peloponesus are said to 
have done the same thing; and it is added, that Conduriotti, Colletti. 
| Ipsilanti, Bozzaris, and Griva, the Members of the Committee of Go 
| vernment, are so strongly suspected of betraying the national interests. 
that it is expected that a new Committee will shortly be formed in the 
name of Prince Otho. 
A risible circumstance occurred at a late military inspection in France. 
Le Baron de Janin was vebemently haranguing his regiment, with all 
| the fervour of loyalty and fury, against the Carlists, when a chef de ba 
| taillon coolly observed to him, that the buttons of bis uniform were en 
| fleur delys| The Baron Iaid the blame on his valet, and sent for his tai- 
| lor to make him appear, like Caesar's wife, “‘ sans suspicion.” 
| Un Moment de Peur.—Bonaparte lost four aide-de-camps during the 
short time he was in Egypt. One of them, Croisier, appearing to 
| Napoleon to lack the proper degree of boldness at the proper moment, 
abuse and contempt. The word “coward” escaped him; Croisier de 
termined not to survive it; he sought death on several occasions, but 
did not succeed till the siege of Acre. He was in attendance on Napo 
| leon in the trenches there, when such a sharp look-out was kept by the 
garrison, that if an elbow or feather showed itself above or beside them, 
it was instantly grazed by a bullet. Croisier watched his opportunity 
and jumped upon the platform. “ Come down, [| command you,” cried 
Napoleon, in a voice of thunder; but it was too late—the victim of his 
severity fell at his feet. Murat, the chivalrous braver of all danger, had 
his moment de peur (moment of fear), which lost bim the countenance of 
his general, until displeasure could no longer resist the brilliancy of his 
achievements 
paign, that Murat was ordered to charge a body of troops that were 
making a sortie from the garrison. He hesitated, and in his confusion 
declared himself wounded; he was removed from the presence of the 
general; he was in every way discountenanced; in Egypt he was sent 
onthe most distant and dangerous services; he more than re- 
conquered his character before the battle of Aboukir: on which ocea- 
sion Napoleon himself was obliged to declare he was superb. The brave 
Marshal Lannes one day severely reprimanded a colonel who had punish 
; eda young officer for a moment de peur. “That man, said he, ‘is worse 
than a poltroon who pretends that ne never felt fear.” 

His Royal Highness observed the other day he should very much like 
to goto Astley’s, and a cordingly as he rode along he was on the look 
out for a bill, when his eye was canglit by a placard, announcing, “Mr 
Ducrow in two pieces."—*" Higgins,” exclaimed the Duke in apparent 
| agitation, “ Do you see that? [thought it wonld happen, when I used 

to see him stretch his legs across the backs of five horses. Poor Ducrow 
you see, is at last in tio preces.”” 





in short, 


— Figaro 
The sale of the late General Relliard’s eects, at Brussels, attracted 
all the rertuoso of the rille. A pair of scissors, civen to the General by 
the Queen Hortense, was adjnucged to the Dachesse d'Arembert, for t! e 
sum of thirty-seven florins; {a Dutch florin is equivalent to two shil 
lings} an antiquated snaff-bos, formerly belonging to Prince Eugene 
was acquired by an Irish gentleman, for 100 florins ; 
ceased, a present from Muourid Bey. in Egypt, has become the property 
of King Leopold, at the cost of 500 florins 
' St 
the 
} preservation of this 


the sabre of the de- 


Alban's Abbeg.—We are clad to notice, from the advertisement in 


newspapers, that the voluntary subscription at the meeting for the 


venerable fabric, amounted to nearly a thousand 


pounds, headed by two hundred given by the Bishop of London 

i Newstead Abbry —Colone! Wildman isproceeding in the completion of 
Mr. J. R. Walker, whose se 
ries of pictures, from Montgomery's “ World before the Flood,” obtain- 


this interesting and magnificent structure. 


The Johannisberg rises in gentle terraces and deserves (to | 


he burst out against him in one of his violent and huiniliating attacks ot | 


ed so much attention when exbibited in London a few yeu rs siuce, is at 
present employed in decorating the grand staircase.— Ceiouel Wildman 
bas lately removed the grotesque fountain, so celebrated by Lord Byron 
in “ Dou Juan,” from before the grand western front, where it originally 
stood, to the inner quadrangular cour!, as it appears in the last number 
of the illustrations to the works of the noble bard, now publishing by 
Murray. We cannot but regard the change as somewhat injudicious, as 
we should any other material alteration of the place from the state in 


| whieh it was lett by Lord Byron. 


e ; 
ARRIVAL OF DON PEDRO IN PORTUGAL. 
From the Falmouth Correspondent of the Morning Herald 
Falmouth, Saturday, 12 at Noon. 
[am caabled, by the arrival here this moment of the Firebrand, Lieu- 


| tenant Baldock, Government steamer and packet, from Lisbon in five 


days, and from off Oporto in three, to communicate the important intel- 
ligence of the successful landing of Don Pedro's army in Portugal, and 
the capture, almost without a struggle, of the city of Oporto. The fleet 
of Don Pedro, alter a most favourable voyage, came to anchor off the 
bar of Oporto on Sunday evening, the Sth instant, and Don Pedro, find- 
ing that no preparations were made to dispute bis landing, proceeded to 
make arrangements for the debarkation of bis troops on the following 
day, and early on the 9th the whole of his little army were safely placed 
On shore at a shurt distance from Oporto. The army, consisting of 7.500 


| men, including about 1,000 English and French, seemed actuated by the 


greatest evthusiasm, and formed for an advance on Oporto, amid cries of 
* Vwa, rica!” and Don Pedro, finding that no other attempt at resist- 


| ance was made than the display of a small party of cay alry, who turned 


their horses alter one discharge, gave the welcome order to march, 
During the progress of these events the Government of Don Miguel at 
Oporto were altogether paralyzed, and, baving allowed the de barkation 
ot a hostile force without a shot, determined to abandon the possession 
of the second city in the kingdom in the same equally cowardly maauer. 
They fled with the military and adherents of Don Miguel across the river, 
breaking down the bridge behind them, leaving the city of Oporto open 
to Don Pedro, who entered it on the evening of the 9th amid the accla- 


| mations of the inhabitants, who welcomed the Emperor and his gallant 


band in the mosi enthusiastic manner. Don Miguel’s party having taken 


| up a position at Villa Nova, opposite to Oporto, Don Pedro determined 


) 
| 








to dislodge them, and about three thousand men in small boats, under 
cover of the cannon of the steam boats, were carried across the river, 
who, after a pattry attempt at resistance by the Miguclites, made good 
their ground, and drove, in a gallant manner, the enemy before them, 
and took possession of Villa Nova, 

On Wednesday morning, when the Firebrand left Oporto. Don Pe- 
dro’s army was lo possession of both banks of the river, and it was sup- 
posed that the Emperor was determined to follow up his success by an 
immediate advance on the capital. It was rumoured that one of Don 
Miguel's regiments was cut to pieces by the rest of the troops, in conse- 
quence of this regiment inviting the others to desert, and having pro- 
claimed Donna Maria. It is evident that both treason and cowardice 
have been at work in his camp, and, unless his adherents display more 
good faith and courage than they have done at Oporto, his reign is at 
an end. 

We wait with much anxiety for further intelligence, which we expect 
to-morrow, or the day after, by one of Don Pedro’s steamers, which was 
to leave Oporto the day after the Firebrand sailed, 

Lisbon, Monday, July 9, 4 o’clock, P. M. 

The packet is detained two hours. A telegraph despatch announces 
the arrival of Don Pedro's armament cf Oporto and Figueiras —30 trans- 
ports, 15 men of war, at anchor off © orto; 17 transports off Figueiras, 
supposed to be making a feint :n ordes to draw Don Miguel's troops from 
that quarter, and then come to Lisbon. No more is known at this mo- 
ment. 






From the Second Edition of the Falmouth Packet. 

His Majesty’s steam-vesse: Firebrand, Lieut. T. Baldock, left Fal- 
mouth on Monday the 2d instant at ten o'clock in the forenoou—on the 
6th, being four days and six hours, she communicated wis cur squadron, 
and delivered dispatches to the Admiral—alter remaining at Lisbon un- 
der quarantine till eight o'clock ‘n the evening of the 9th, she again 
steered for England, communicating again with our squadron off Lisbon, 
for return dispatches, and arrived here at nine o’clock this morning, 
which is five days and twelve hours on the home passage. We takea 
pleasure in stating these particulars, as they show the wonderful perfec- 
tion of the steam-engine, for this vessel has traversed within the last four 
months (wo veyages to Corfu, and one to Lisbon, a distance of 11,500 
iniles, which gives for the number of days 66; she steamed an average 
of 174 miles per day. 

LANDING OF DON PEDRO. 

His Majesty’s steamer Firebrand, at midnight on the 10th inst. fell in 
with the squadron of Don Pedro, lying atanchor off Oporto bar. & 
boat with officers from Don Pedro's frigate Donna Maria, boarded the 
Firebrand, from whom we gathered the following particulars :— 

On Sunday evening, the 7th inst. Don. Pedro’s squadron arrived off 
Oporto bar, and came to anchor, and on the morning of Monday landed 
his force at the village of Mettosinhoes (north side of the Douro.) His 
whole force consists of 7,500, of which about 460 are English, and the 
same numberof French. His Majesty's ship Stag, Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, saluted Don Pedio on landing. The landing was stated to have 
been effected in regular and good order, as there was not the slightest 
opposition offered. Some of Miguel's cavalry came down. but not near 
envugh to fire, and suddenly wheeled rouod (after, as it appeared, some 
parley among themseives) and retreated. 

Alter the landing had been effected the troops were formed in march- 
ing order, and the word “ Forwaru” given for Oporto, which place they 
entered without any epposition, as the Governor and troops of Don Mi- 
guel, and the police, abandoned the plece, and fled, (over the bridge, 
across the Douro) to Villa Nova, which is directly on the opposite side. 

The Miguetite troops partly destroyed the bridge, which is formed of 


boats, after they had passed over, and considerably annoyed Don Pe- 


It was at the siege of Manuta, in the first Italian cai- | 


dro’s force throughout Monday, when it was resoived that a landing 
should be effected at Villn Nova by the small! vessels, protected by the 
guns of the steamers, &c., and 3,000 of Don Pedro's force were landed 
ina dashing manner, well under cover of the steamers, who plved in 
their own draught of water on the occasion. The troops of Miguel 
again fled into the interior, after some hard fighting. About this timea 
most melancholy occurrence took place in the ranks of Miguel. One of 
his regiments of the line threw up their caps, and shouted simultaneous- 
ly for Donna Maria, when they were immediately hemmed in by all bis 
other troops, and early the whole of the regiment massacred. 

It is therefore conclusive that Don Pedro is in possession of Oporto, 


|" hich it is expected will espouse his cause by a voluntary arming of the 


inhabitants. 
Don Pedro's exertions prior to leaving the Western Islands are spoken 


| of as highly active and meritorious, and his decision and promptitade 
; since his landing show that he will leave nothing undone to regain the 


crown of Portugal for his daughter. We learn also that in Lisbun and 
many other parts of Portuga!, particularly Coimbra, very many will join 
Don Pedro. who is now, we doubt not. in fall march for Lisbon 

The landing at Oporto wasa masterly and well-timed arrengement, 
for it was almost impossible for his fleet. many of them small merchant 
unarmed vessels, to force the passage of the Tagus, the gune of St. Jn- 
lian being in particularly good order. and the men having been well- 
trained by firing ata mark. Miguel's troops at Lisbon were strengthen- 
ing and building batteries and outworks. both above and below Lisbon, 
which are now perfectly useless, as far as respects the opposing of Don 
Pedro. who will enter Lisbon by the Oporto road 

DON PEDRO'S PROCLAMATION TO THE ARMY, ON ITS 

ARRIVAL OFF OPORTO 

** Soldiers'—Those are the shores of ill fated Portagal: there your 
wives, and friends await your arrival, and confide on your 
courage and generosity. You bring peace to a whole nation. and only 
war to the hypocritical and despotic covernment of an usurper The 
enterprise is ane of glorv: the cause is and the victorv certain. 
Your comparions in arms will join your ranks, and will be ambitious of 
who, forgetting his duty, may con- 


fathers, sons 


noble 
fivhine by your side; if there be any 
remember, that vou have before 
vou, the same del at Villa « Praia. fled before 
y Michael aad St. George, whose en- 


thusiaem and valour could not be extinguished hy the combats of Villa 


tinue to defend the cause of despotism 


luded Portuguese, who “” 


ur courage Conqnerors of St 


das Vellas, Ursellina, and Calheta, nor by the impregnable positions of 
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Ladeira, and da Velha! there you have your native country, that calls 
you: there you will Gind the rewards of your services, an end to your. 
sufferings, afd the completion of your glory! Soldiers! let your ery 
be— Viva Senhora Donna Maria IL, and the constitutional charter— 
protection to the anarmed—generosity to the vanquished.’ 

DON PEDRO, Duke of Braganza. 


From the Lisbon Gazeite of July 4. 
“ DEPARTMENT OF WAR 

“ Being resolved to employ all means to save the monarchy and the | 
honour of the nation, from the most iniquitous aggression that bas been 
attempied against Portugal, I order, for that purpose, aud in conformity | 
with the laws, of nature oations, and of war, that in case the expedition | 
of the rebels should approach the coasts of these kingdoms, Lisbon and 
all the places on the sea-coasts of the kingdom shall be immediately de- 
clared ina state of siege, and considered as being so, unless I give orders 
to the ecuntrary. 

‘* Mr. Conde de 8. Lorenzo. member of the Council of State, Minister 
of War, will attend to this, and cause it to be executed, giving the ne- 
cessary orders. 

“ Palace of Cachias, June 30, 1832, with tke signature of his Majesty. 

** July 5. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
* Head quarters, Palace of Cachias, July 3. 

“ Most Ilustrious Sir—The King orders me'to transmit to your Excel- | 
lency the enclosed copy of the decree of the 30th of June, declaring all | 
places and districts on the sea coast to be in a state of siege, in case the | 
rebels should approach the coast of the kingdom. Of which L inform 
your Excellency that you may give the necessary orders. 

* July 2. Conde De 8 LOURENCO 


“TO THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS CONDE DE BARBACENA 
(OFFICIAL ) 
* DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
“July 6. 

“« Circular addressed to the Nuncio of his Holiness to the Envoy Extra 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of bis Catholic Majesty. to the 
Charge d'Affaires of the United States of America, and to the Cousuls 
of the other foreiga nations residing in this capital. 

“These kingdoms being threatened with an attack of a premeditated 
expedition of the most iniquitous and scandalous nature, essentially com- 
posed of disorganizing elements, from various foreign countries, orga 
nized in foreign kingdoms, with armaments, ships, soldiers, crews, stores, 
arms, am nunition, and provisi yns, helonging to those foreign countries 
which form essentially the naval and military force of the Portuguese 
rebels,—an aggression whose object is to attack the independence of the | 
Portuguese nation, opposing the national will of millions of inhabitants, 
in order to introduce civil war aud the most ferocious anarchy,—an ag 
gression which is inteaded to overthrow the venerable institutions of the 
monarchy, and entire'y to anuihilate all the titles of its glory; under | 
these circumstances, L have the honour to inform you, Sir, that when a 
country is threatened with invasion, or a city exposed to be the theatre 
of a martial conflict, it is proper to remove every thing that may embar- 
rass the action of the constituted authorities, conformably to the unques- 
tionable right which all Governments possess within their own bounda- | 


ries, as they can never be deprived of the means of providing for their! 
own defence, and defeating the attempts of the enemy, and it is in con 
formity with this prineiple, an established rule that any military or naval 
force which 1s anchored or stationed, and which is nut destined to take | 
the character of an auxiliary, is to withdraw before the attack, as well as 
thuse persons of its nation who may in any manner be considered as in 
the least danger, to avoid exposing their persons or property to the con- 
tingencies of a conflict consequent on a hostile aggression. 

“Io conformity with this practice, notice is given to neutrals that they 
may take intime their measures to avoid all accident, because, other 
wise, they would continue their traffic as in time of peace, and, in case 
of their suffering any loss, would make doubtiul claims of restitution on 
the party in whose territory they continued to reside. 

“These kingdoms, therefore, being uader these circumstances, and 
the King my Sovereign being resolved toemploy all means to save the 
monarchy and the honour of the nation from that premeditated and rash 
altack, has been pleased to promulgate the decree, of which Lenclose a 
copy for your information, that you may act accordingly. | 

** As soon, therefore, as the declaration of the state of siege, provided 
for in the said decree, shall take place, all means willbe employed which 
may impede the communication of the enemy, and all intercourse what- 
ever with the places and districts ina state of siege, duri.g the presence | 


of the enemy, will be strictly prohibited. 

“In making this communication, I have at the same time the honour 
fo declare to you, as well asto all the subjects of your nation, and to all 
other foreigners who prefer to remain, and who shall conduct thew- | 
selves couformably to the laws and to the terms of existing treaties, that 
they will enjoy ail the protection of his Majesty's Government, for which 
it will employ all the powerful means which it has at its command ; at 
the same time, after this communication to all neutrals, the Government | 
of his Majesty protests solemaly before band against any claims that | 
may be set up in consequence of the resuits of the conflict, for which 
no government ever could, or ever did, remain responsible. ‘God pre- | 
serve you, “VISCONDE DE SANTAREM.” 

** Palace of Cachios, July 4.” 


London, July 18.—Tue Pantaloon, brig of war, which arrived at Fal- | 
mouth yesterday, brings news of the expedition of only one day later | 
tnan those received by the Firebrand. It confirms the accounts se- | 
ceived by the later, with the addition of Don Pedro having increased 
the force of 3000 men, which he seut in pursuit of the Miguelites, to 
5000. It is the opinion of several miliary men who are well acquainted 
with every part of Portugal, that Don Pedro has, by thisstep. showna 
competent knowledge of Military tactics, as well as of activity, which | 
cannot fail to render the cause of his daughter triumphant; because, | 
having taken the precaution of sending 3000 men to Figuera, which is 
abou: half way between Oporto and Lisbon, in the event of the latter 
force effecting as successful a disembarkation, as the troops did at Mato- 
zinhos, and of which there is no doubt, the troops of Don Miguel, press- | 
ed by the 5900 men from Oporto, will find their retreat cut off, and 
themselves hemmed in between those two bodies of (roops.— Courter, 


London, July 19.—Accounts have been received in town which state 
that one division of Don Pedro's army is at Grigo, a strong military po 
sition—that the advanced guard is at Vonge, about 40 miles from Oporto 
—and tuat the object is to advance to Coimbria, from whence the com- 
munication with Figueras will give the invading army the command of | 
the whole sea coast from Oports to Figueras. The people of influence 
at Oporto are said to have declared in favour of Donna Maria. Many 
desertions have taken place from the ranks of Don Miguel ; in most in- 
stances the fugitives proceed to their own homes, but some joined the 
staddard of Don Pedro, where every thing seemed to presage a favour- | 
able issue to the contest.— Morning Herald. 


On the other hand, the Globe of the evening of the 18th says— 

“The Plantation sloop of war has arrived at Portsmouth with de- 
spatches for Government. She left Oporto on the 12th, at which date 
Don Pedro had made no forward movement; there had been no more 
fighting; nor had any military or civilions joined his standard. The re- 
ports in the city are extremely unfavourable to Don Pedro.” 

We hear that the Duke of Wellington. (certainly no mean authority 
on ordinary. and particularly Portuguese affairs.) has expressed an opinion 
somewhat unfavourable to Don Pedro's success, unless he proceeds at 
once to Lisbon, where, in the event of Spanish interference against him 
a large naval force, with a very strong and admirably disciplined body 
of English marines. is ready, at a moment's warning, to assist Donna Ma- 
ria.—Globe and Traveller. 


—>— 
BELGIUM. 

Brussels, July 6.—The King of Holland having proposed terms of 
peace to the Conference of London, great anxiety has been felt 
here to know them. The Algemcin Hondelshlad, of Holland, 
having published them on Tuesday last, in the Dutch language a copy of 
that paper arrived in Brussels yesterday morning which has since been 
translated aod various y interpreted It « ontains three important docu 
ments:—Ist. A very long re ply of the Dutch Plenipotentiary in Londen 
to the note of the Conference of the Ilth of Jane. in which the faults 
Cons 
Datch Government is sustained 2d 


and delaysin the negotiations are attributed to the acts of the 


rence, and the good farth of the , 


A note from the same plenipotentiary, in which the decision is declared 


| izing the Conference 


| treaty bas spread alarm 


| pears to he over. 


of the King of Holland not to acerpt the treaty uf 15th or November, 
S31, nor any of the subsequent projects proposed by the Conference, 
and in which mention is made of a treaty now proposed by the King of 
Holland; and 3d. The project of the treaty itself. Independent of the 
non-reception of these documents in an official form, and of the diffi 
culty which is experienced in translating them correctly, there was a 
great mistake made in the publication as they appeared in Holland 
The treaty now proposed at first published, is nearly word for word, 
in many parts, the same as the 24 articles of that of November last, on 
the points of the territory ; but a subsequent correction, which was pub- 
lished in the Staats Courant of Thursday, has altered the territorial ar 
rangements very considerably, so asto make the Kind of Holland de- 
mand the whole province of Limburg, with the exception of the arron- 
dissements of Hasselt and Tongres. The Grand Duchy of Lasemburg 
isalso to form the subject of a sabsequent negotiation. The war party 
here have, therefore, already begun to sound the tocsin, in order to spread 


alarm, and to state that the Conference will sacrifice this country and 


the 24 articles to the obstinacy of the Dutch monarch. 
The notes of the Dutch plenipotentiary in London to the Conference, 
are, as they are published, far from being respectful. There is & taunting 


tone and stiff air of commanding the five plenipotentiaries, which bas | 


given rise to the expression here, that the King of Holland is protocol- 
His declaration thet be will not subseribe the 24 
articles, and his positive determination not to accept any other terms 
than be now proposes, has placed the conference in a ridieulous posi 


tion; for, notwithstanding their threat last year on proposing to Belgium | 


the treaty of the 15th of November, to force the party who should retuse 
into assenting to the 14 articles, the Dutch King has the satistaction of 


drilling the five Plenipotentiaries to his purpose, Some of those obser- 


vers who love laughing, forgive the Dutch monarch many of his political | 


faults, for this dry mode of quizzing * the venerables of the high as- 
sembly " 

This answer of the Dutch Cabinet was nanded in last Saturday, and 
has been since under discussion in the Conference. The final decision 
of that body is expected here in afew days. It is supposed by some 
here, who have no other grounds for their opinion, than the incomplete 
documents published in the Belgian papers, that the Conference will 
consent to the treaty which is now proposed to them, and not to Belgium ; 
hat the delay in the decision would give ground for a different supposi- 
tion, The note of the Dateh Minister, wheu offering the treaty, de- 
serves notice. [translate it entire. 

In the meantime, the Belgians are preparing for war. 
went yesterday to Malines, Boom, and Antwerp, where he review 
ed the troops and the fortifications. This day he proceeds along the 
frontiersto Turnbout. where he is to examine the lines; and to-morrow 
he isexpected in Brussel» to hear the definitive decision of the Con 
ference 

Evening, July 6—The correction of the first project of the Dutch 
Independent of refusing to allow the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg to be given to Belgium, except in exchange, the 
Duteh plan of frontiers tor Limburg demands 52 villages. which the 24 
articles left to this country. 
treaty there is but little doubt that the Belgians will refuse it. 


The King 


Thus the 


| Conference is most oddly placed, for if there be force applied to the 
Dutch King, be will produce bis offer of peace, andil the Belgians be | 
| called upon to yield, they will bring forward the alrendy ratified treaty 


of the 15th of New., 1531. 


There is much anxi ty to know what the 
Conference will decide 


Persons who have been at Ostend, speak of two British vessels which | 


have sailed suddenly from the Flushing to avoid being implicsted in 
the expected embergo when the Dutch Government is said to be 
shout to place on all shipping in its ports. A Dateh brig of war has 
already been seen cruising off Ostend, which has alarmed many 

The cholera makes but slight progress in Brussels. Ii is said to have 
broken out at Scheveningen, wear the Hague 

The inhabitants of the greater part of the Duchy of Luxembourg are de- 
lighted with the present state of affairs, as they pay taxes neither to 
Belgium nor tu Holland. 

—— 
FRANCE. 

Paris continues tranquil, but the government are teaking measures to 
preventany disturbances which may take place on the anniversary cele 
bration of the great days of the end of July. Nothing new has trans 
nired respecting the ministry, which ts still in the same imperfect state 
Prince Talleyrand had left town to take the waters at Bourboa IAr 
chamband; and Marshal Soult, with a similar object, for Mount D'Or, 
Admiral de Rigny holds the portfolio of Minister of War, in the ab- 
sence of the Marshal. The insurrection in the western departments ap- 
The chambers, it was reported, would not be con 
vened before November next.—The Messager des Chambres gives the 
heads of the measures agreed upon by the Germanic Diet, for curtail 
ing the liberty of the press, and apily observes, that it contains the 
germs of ten revolutions. Reports are current io Paris that it is the in 
tention of the dissected to attempt another popular movement during 
the three days. ‘These rumours, whether true or false, are stated to 
have caused a ereat stagnation in all commercial transactions. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 74 a 8 ner cent 


“MARR ACL BLOW, 
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By the urrrival of the ships Sheffield and Canada from Liverpool, 
and the Hudson from London, we have received our regular files up to 
the Ith of July, which, however, contain but little English political 


intelligence. 


Two interesting debates had taken place in the House of Commons | 
on the 11th and I6th of July on the Russian Loan Bill, in which Lord 


Althorpe and his supporters argued that the treaty concluded between 


Russia, Holland, and England, providing for the payment by the two 


' . . . 
latter powers to the Emperor of Russia of the interest of a loan at five 


per cent., together with a sinking fund of one per cent., until the whole 


was liquidated, in the event of the union betwoen Belgium and Holland | 


being maintained, was to be regarded less in its literal Interpretation than 


in ifs spirit; that the disunion of the two countries by force, had not been 


| contemplated by the treaty, but only an amicable separation, and there- 


| fore, that although the express terms did not impose the necessity of ful- 


filling the obligation, yet that morally spenking, a breach of faith to- 
wards Russia would be committed by its failure. The Cape of Good 
Hope, Surinam, and Demerara, had been ceded by the Dutch to Eng 
land by the treaty in question, and if their possession were retained, the 


cost of their possession could not Ve withheld. Mr. Herries, on the 


other side, contended that the obligation to make any further payment | 


had terminated with the circumstances that separated Belgium from 
Holland, in which he was followed by Mr. Baring and others; Sir R 
Peel particularly observing that the error of the Ministry consisted, not 
so much in fulfilling the implied contract with Holland, but in acting 
under circumstances of great delicacy without the authority of Partia 
ment. The amendment of Mr. Herries was, however, lost by a majority 
of 46 on the first night of the debate. On the 16th the whole House 
went into Committe of the whole House upon the subject, when Mr 
Baring moved for the production of the whole docaments relating to 
the convention between the three powers; but after a very animated 
discussion in which Mr. Baring and Mr. Sheil took prominent parts the 
Sir R 


cendour that did him honour, dissented from the views of his party, and 


amendment was negatived by a majority of 36. Peel with a 


finding that the information required was denied, voted for the main 


ance of the national faith by continuing the payments Speaking 


of Russia, he added that.—" He wished to make a single remark on the 
supposed conduct of Ru<sia towards the Poles It had been asserted 


teat several hundred Polish children had been torn from their parents 


If the conference entertains this project of 





| _ 


: ————— > 
and sent to Siberia ; but he understood the simple fact to be that a ay a 


| ber of children being found destitute and unprotected alter the surren- 


der of Warsaw, were sent to schools on the frontiers of Poland, by direc- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia. 


! 





Weare pleased to record another instance of candour end liberality 
onthe part of Sir R. Peel, ine debate on the Irish Tithes composition act. 
Mr. O'Connell had addressed the House in a tone of extreme warmth, 
and ina style calculated to diminish the small chance of conciliation al- 
ready existing, but the antidote was applied by the Right Ilon. Baronet, 
who warmly and patriotically exclaimed :—" What could be worse than 
the system of terror at present going on ty Lreland!? It was their dary to 
, assist the goverument in causing the law to be respected, and if the ea- 
isting law, inw hich he bad great confidence, had been exhausted, and 
had failed in restoring order and obedience. let the executive govern: 
men resort to pariiament, and doubt not they would be supported. 
|(Load cheers.] What was the question? It was, not whetherare- 
ceiver should be appointed, but whether a conspiracy to defraud men of 
their legal rights should be triumphant or not? 
sides of the house. } 


[ Loud cheers from all 
The proposition of the Noble Lord was mo-t rea- 
sonable, aud it was highly beneficial and consolatory im its nature to the 
|} Roman Catholics. God grant that those who set the example of the 
non-payment of tithe might never profit by it. It would be much better 
hereafter if spoliation were now successful for those who were urged on 
jto the plander. He head no interest in the evowstot this, He was 
not now connected with the church of Ireland or of England as be had 
formerly been, neither did he expeet again to be so connected. But 
wishing What was right to be done, and that an illegal combination 
should not triumph, he was determined to give all the supportin his 
power to his Muojesty'’s government in whatever mensures might be ne- 
cessary. [Loud cheers.] He had heard of conspiracies against go- 
vernments—he had heard of conspiracies against party ascendency, 
conspiracies to put down one form of governmeat and to set up another 
—hbe had heard of conspiracies against Ulegal ordinances, as of late in 
Franee—but of all the ignoble conspiracies be had ever heard of that 
was the basest which sought to defraud men of their just dues. [Cheers ] 


It is cheering to hear these sentiments from the opposition benches, 


and it is a good omen for Ireland when the intelligent and respectable 


members of all parties join ina measure of relief to ber oppressed con” 
dition, 


The House of Lords has been oceupied in the consideration of the 


Scoteh Reform Dill, which, it is presumed, will not o« cupy the legisla. 


ture beyond a few more sittings 
A graud dinner was given to Lords Grey, Brougham, and Althorpe on 
the 11th of July 


by the Corporation of London, after the presentation 
of the freedom of the City in gold boxes to these Noblemen 

Great excitement prevails in London, relative tu the attempt of Don 
Pedro, and each arrival either from Lisbon or Oporto, is awaited for 
with the utmost anxiety 

The Coart of England are in mourning, on account of the demise of 
Princess Louise ieee to thei Majesties, 

We regret to perceive that the Cholera bas spread over a great port 


of England; nearly all the large towns have experienced its effects. In 


Paris, likewise, it bas broken out anew, and the number of deaths in one 


day was reported at upwards of 250 


CHOLERA, 


The following Table presents the numbers reported by the Board of 


Health during the last week. It is gratifying to pererive that the ma- 


lady ison the decline. Five of the Members of the Board of Health 


have resigned their situations on account of the diminution of the dis- 
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Total number of cases since the 4th of July, 5,550; Deaths, 2,145; 
| Total number of interments by Cholera, 2 766. 





Mr. Harvey, Professor of Oratory &c., who has lately arrived from 
Europe, where his readings in the Usiversities, and fashionable towns 
have met with the warmest applause, is about to give a series of Poetic 


and Classical readings from the most celebrated authors, at the Cliotoe 


| Hall, in this eity. 
' 





The Percy Anecdotes. —Revised, to which is added a valuable collection 
| of American Anecdotes. Hlastrated with fourteen fine portraits. 
Two vols in one, J. & J. Harper, New York. 

The merits of the Percy anecdotes have been so frequently and so 
| freely acknowledged, that all further praise is superfluous; they are, 
| however, rendered more valuable by the addition of namerous anec, 


dotes bearing upon America, and in the volames in whien they are 


contained, they form what is promised in their preface, the best and 


largest collection of anecdotes extant, 

The Messrs. Harpers have added three volames (the 38th, 39th, and 
40th,) to their Family Library, “ the Lives of celebrated Travellers,” 
by J. A. 8t. Joha 
raphy of 32 distinguished travellers, anda period of time from the 13th 


When we say that these volumes embrace the biog- 


ltothe 19th century, it may be imagined how small a space is devoted to 
' 


each. The whole work, indeed, may be considered rather an index 
than a history, by which the attention is directed towards the most 
| striking characters who have advanced the knowledge of this branch of 


science We are introduced to a number of voyagers, w ho are compara- 


tively but little known, together with our own Mungo Park, Ledyard, 
Siew. Lady M. W., Montagne, and others, whose merits are more fe- 
miliar The whole is an interesting production, and may be properly 
| consulted both by the adult and youthful student. 

We have received “An Easay on Currency and Banking, being an 
attempt to shew theirtrue nature, and toexplain the difficulties that have 
occurred in discussing them, with application to the currency of this 
country" Philadeiphia. Harding 

| Thisisan able pamphlet apon avery intricate question io political 
economy, applicable in its first partto the general principles of currency 
thronghout society, and referring in the second to the condition and cir- 
| eumeatances of the earreney of the United States. 





IS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE, New York, August 10th 
| 1832.—In consequence of the numerous applications at this office by per- 


sone in distress, to be returned to England, or to receive aid to pro« eed to dif 
f the Uaned States, the Consul takes thie method to give notice that 
he wm alone authorised to return British Seamen, whe may have bert shipwrecked 
nd ack Those who forward pere ns to New York, and hold out euch 


hopes, add greatly to the poor disappomted Emigrant, the Consu) not 


ferent parts 


vr left be 
snd subject 


‘ » frown } srepresentae 
miy to reproach, but to witness age avate offering m etn misrepresen 
t The Corporation accept a dollar on account of each emigrant land+-d in 
one ther: 
, y. t ipply their wante in case of Cretre C rporation, therefore, 
ard racvt the Consul, should the distressed app'y. Those who do not land in the 


oo claim on the public authorities for aid, 
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Barcarolle; from Fra Diavolo, arranged by Rophino Lacy. 
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THE GONDOULIER. 
New York, published by Dubois and Stodart 167 Brodway. 
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Gon - do - lier, fond pas - sion's slave. 
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The Gondolier, fond passicu’s slave, It is still something, something, gain’d: By sweet hope still sustain’d : V 
Will in his bark each danger brave, It is still, it is still, &e. if at last to his breast tg 
By jealous snares unrestrain'd ! He folds her he loves best, 3 7 
From the lips of his Fair The Gondolier, fond passion’s slave, It is still something, something gain’d: om 
Let a smile sooth his care— Will thro’ the storm the billows brave, It is still, it is still, &c. 
TAKING A SHARK. the bait, the hook, and a foot or tuo of the chain, without any mastica-, the sailors to learn what the shark bad got stowed away in his inside; 
From Captain Hall’s Voyages and Travels. tion or delay, and darts off with his treacherous prize with such prodi-| but they are often disappointed, for the stomach is generally empty. I 
But the fox-chase of the sea—the sport of sports—is furnished by Jack’s | gious velocity and force, that it makes the rope crack again, as soon as) remember one famous exception, indeed, when a very large fellow was 
hereditary enemy, the shark. the whole coil is drawn out. In general, however, be goes more leisure-| caught on board the Alceste, in Anjeer Roads, at Java, when we were 
“The lunarian, busy taking distances, crams his sextant hastily into his | !y to work, and seems rather tu suck in the bait than to bite at it. Much | proceeding to China with the embassy under Lord Amherst. A number 
case; the computer working out his longitude, shoves his books on one | dexterity is required in the hand which holds the line at this moment; | of ducks and hens, which had died in the night, were, as usual, thrown 
side; the marine officer abandons his eternal flute; the doctor starts | for a bungler is ayt to be too precipitate, and to jerk away the hook be- | overboard in the morning, besides several baskets, and many other mi- 
from his nap; the purser resigns the Complete Book; and every man fore it has got far enough down the shark’s maw. Our greedy friend, | nor things, such as bundles of shavings and bits of cordage, all which 
and boy, however engaged, rushes on deck to see the villain die. “ Even indeed, is never disposed to relinquish what may once bave passed his | things were found in this huge sea-monster’s inside. But what excited 
the monkey, if there be one on board, takes a velement interest in the formidable batteries of teeth; but the hook, by a premature tug of the | most surprise and admiration, was the hide of a buffalo, killed on board 
whole progress of this wild scene. I remeinber once seeing Jacko run- line, may fix itself in @ part of the jaw so weak, that it gives way in the |that day for the ship's company’s dinner. The old sailor who had ent 
wing backwards and forwards along the afterpart of the poop hammock- violent st ruggle which always follows. The secret of the sport is, to let | open the shark, stood with a foot on each side, and drew out the articles 
netting, grinning, screaming, aud chattering at such a rate, that, as it was the voracious monster gulp down the huge mess of pork, and then to |one by one from the huge cavern into which they had been indiscrimi- 
nearly calm. he was heard all over the decks. ‘ What's the matter with | give the rope a violent pull, by which the barbed point, quitting the edge | nately drawn. When the operator came at last to the buffalo’s skin, he 
ou, Master Mona?’ said the quarter-master; for the animal came from | of the bait buries itself in the coats of the victim's throat or stomach. | held it up before him like a curtain, andexclaimed, ‘There, my lad d’ye 
eneriffe, and preserved his Spanish cognomen. Jacko replied not, but | As the shark is not a pe sonage to submit patiently to such treatment, it | see that! He has swallowed a buffalo, but he could not dis-gest the 
merely stretching his head over the railing, stared with his eyes almost | Will not be well for any one whose foot happens to be accidentally on | hide!’ ” 
bursting from his head, and by the intensity of his grin bared his teeth | the coil of the rope, for, when the hook is first fixed, it spins out like the S444) REWARD.--Whereas George Tayler late C err 
and gums nearly irom ear to ear." Mestenger! rum to the cook for alg line of ship going twelve knots. ' | BOO RENARD GWnereas Geonge Tayler late Clerk wth Messrs, Bs: 
iece of pork,’ cries the captain, taking command with as much glee as it “ The suddenness of the jerk with which the poor devil s brought up, session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the oe 
it had been an eneiny’s cruiser he was about to engage. ‘ Where’s your when he has reached the length of his tether, often turns him quite Over | nerty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension of 
hook, quarter-master!’ ‘Here, sir, here;’ cries the fellow, feeling the | 0” the surface of the water. Then commenc the loud cheers, taunts, | the said George Tayler, and the recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
point, and declaring it as sharp as any lady’s needle, and in the next in- and other sound of rage and triumph, so long suppressed, A steady pull | application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
stant piercing with it a huge junk of rusty pork, weighing four or five | is insufficient to carry away the line, but it sometimes happens that the | al iGe en NY ey eee ee , 
poun fs for nothing, searcely, i {oo large of too high in avour forthe | violent struggle of the shark, when ion speedily drawn up, snaps either | , The sat George Tayler is about 20 srarn of az. 5 fet 6 inches high, compact 
stomach of ashark. ‘The hook, which is as thick as one’s little finger, the rope or the hook, and so he gets off to digest the remainder as he best | heard and whuhees oni grey eyes neat in dress and unl wore black clothes 
hus a curvature about as large as that of a man’s hand when half closed, | can. It is, accordingly, held the best practice tu play hima litile, with | with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a short rough sailor’s blue 
and is from six to eight inches in length, with a formidable barb. This | bis mouth at the surface, till he becomes somewhat exhausted. During | jacket. 
‘ fierce-looking grappling-iron is furnished with three or four feet of chain, this operation, one could almost fancy the enraged animal is conscious) The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
4 a precaution which is absolutely necessary ; for a voracious shark will { ol the abuse whieh is flung down upon him; for, as he turns and (wists ey apreode yea prereesnehl x sewed pi = be - ae, one oe 
c sometimes gobble the bait so deep into bis stomach, that but for the chain | and flings himself about, his eye glares upwards witha ferocity of pur-| a eee “No. 5825, dated 9th Feb. 1852 5000 ee 
b he ‘would snap through the rope by which the hook is held, as easily as | pose which makes the blood tingle in a swimmer’s veins, as he thinks of 8040, ‘ 13th * do.’ 200 
é if he were nipping the head off an asparagus. the hour when it may be his tarnto writhe under the tender mercies of 8042, “ 13th “ do. 200 
a) “A shark, like a midshipman, is generally very hungry; but in the | bis sworn foe! No sailor, therefore, ought ever to think of hauling 1| Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 
rare cases when he is not in good appetite, he sails slowly up to the bait, | a shark on board merely by the rope fastened to the hook; for, however ee romanio’, ti saath then Otte esas 
smells to it, and gives it a poke with his shovel-nose, turning it over and | Impotent his struggles may be in the water, they are rarely unattended at 1s supposed _ ay Pcie i ke United Sta ad taiaiaaindteennctnaiansies 
be over. He then edges off to the right or left, as if he apprehended mis-| With risk when the rogue is half drawn up. To prevent the line break- NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
; a chief, but soon returns again, to enjoy the delicious haut gait, as the sail- | '"8 orthe hook snapping, or the jay being torn away, the device of a ial fecounandl etter ae | ian Vtiodd re 
he ors term the flavour of the damaged pork, of which a piece is alw ays se- | Funning bowline knot, isalweys adc pted. , This noose, being slipped |yo.4.chas.Carroll |W.Lee, Feb.1, Jurel Oct. | Mar.20,July 20, Nov. 20 
lected, if it can %e found. While this coquetry, or shyness, is exhibited | dow n the rope and passed over the monster's head, is made to jam at the 2.Charlemagne, Kobinson.| ‘* 10, ¢* 10, ** L? Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
p by John Shark, the whole afterpart of the ship is so clustered with heads, | point of janction of the tail with the body. When this is once fixed, 3, Havre, Depeyster,, ‘* 20, -* 20, ** 3) sat on 
gue that not an inch of spare room is to be had for love or money. The | he first act of the piece is held to be complete, and the vanquished ene- Fag td pea vd er Xo aera May 1 dents ant 
a ¢ rigging, the mizzen top, and even the gaff, out to the very peak; the | ™y is easily drawn over the taff-rail and flung on the deck, to the un- 3.Henri lV. J. Rockett, | «* 20, «© 20, «* 20) 10 10 77 10 
he hammock-nettings and the quarters, almost down to the counter, are speakable delight of all hands. But although the shark is out of his ele- 1. France, E. Funk, |Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec.!| °'°20 "26 * 20 
ial stuck over with breathless spectators, speaking in whispers, if they ven- | Ment, he has by no means lost his power of doing mischief: and I would 2. Sully, |W. W. Pell - 10, sed io, ” ° June 1 Oct. Feb. i 
ture to speak at all, or can find leisure for any thing but fixing their gaze advise no one to come within range of the tail, or trust his toes too near 3. Francois Ist 7; asamp a ; he ig Se at See 7 ” ro ” > ” 4 
je. on the monster, who as yet is free to roam the ocean, but who, they the snimal’s mouth. The blow of atoleratiy large-sized shark’s tail 1. eel |W. B.Orne.| Ww. « Ay 10. «© 10\July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 2 
* trust, will soon be in their power. [have seen this go on for an hour to- might break a man’s leg; andl have seen athree-inch hide tiller-rope 3. Manchester iweiderholdt! « 20, ** 20, ** 20) "710 "710 "10 
a gether; after which, the shark has made up his mind to have nothing to bittes morethan hal’ through, full ten minutes afier the wretch had been | Passagein the Cabin toor from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
say to us, and either swerved away to windward, if there be any breeze | dragged about the quarter-deck, and had made all his victors keep at the | beds, bedding. wine, a ne ed wad Co 
7 at all, or dived so deep that his place could be detected only by a faint | ost respectfal distance. Iremember hearing the late Dr. Wollaston, No. 2. — lat E. Quesnel, theca ° 
; touch or flash of white many fathoms down, The loss of a Spanish With his wonted ingenuity, suggest a method of measuring the strength | Agentsat New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
galleon, in chase, | am persuaded, could hardly canse more bitter regret, | Of a shark’s bite. If a smooth plate of lend, he thought, were thrust in-) No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and ctenaden, So. $2 Brond Street. Agent, J. 
or call forth more intemperate expressions of anger and impatience. '0 the fish's mouth, the depth which his teeth should pierce the lead, | J- Boyd, No-49 Wall-st._Consienresat ere — 
On the other hand, I suppose the first symptom of an enemy’s flag com. Would furnish a sort of seale for the force exerted. NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ing down in the fight was never hailed with greater joy than is felt by a) ¢ f weed scarcely mention, that when a shark is floundering about, the Shipe , Masters | peyess Senred from nr coeeeeg from 
ship’s crew on the shark turning round to seize the bait. : A greedy whis | quarter-deck becomes a scene of pretty considerable confusion; and if No.1 Caledonia, lgrahem, |Jan. 1. Say 1, Seps.t, Feb.16, gonete Oct. 6 
per of delight passes from mouth to mouth; every eye is lighted up, and | there be blood on the occasion, as there generally is, from all this rough 4 .Roscoe, Rogere, | ‘* 8, ** 8, ** 8, ** 24, ** O24, ** 26 T 
such as have not vronzed their cheeks by too long exposure to sun! usuage, the stains are not to be got rid of without a ‘ eek’s scrubbing, 3. Hibernia, \Maxwell,| ‘* 16, ** 16, * 16, Mar. 1,July 1.Nov. I lent 
and wind, may be seen to alter their hue from pale to red, and back to and many a growl! from the captain of the afterguard. For the time, 2 Sheffield, ge Fob tba he pi B bi 2 oa os 
pale again, like the tints of the dying dolphin | however, all such considerations are superseded, that is to say, if the yi oan ratnio ton de ral ce 8. ty 8, 8, 6 24" “94. * 24 
* When a bait is towed astern of a ship that has any motion through | commander himself takes an interest in the sport, and he must be rather 1 New Ship, =e Marshall, ee 16, 16, «© 16, April 1 Aug. 1, Dec. 
the water at all, it is necessarily brought to the surface, or nearly so. | a spoony skipper that does not. If he be indifferent about the fate of the 2.John Jay Holdrege, ‘* 24, ‘* 24,** 24) ** 8 “ 8, « 8 
This of course obliges the shark to bite at it from below; and as his. shark. it is speedily dragged forward to the forecastle, amidst the kicks, 1.North America Macy, Mar. i duly os i, i oe 9 a 7 po 
mouth is placed under his chin, not over it, like that of a Christian, he | th imps. aad execrations of the conquerors, Who very soon terminate his ga nad | os 2 rv 2 “ = May 1.Sep " ‘Sen. 1 
must tarn nearly on his back before he can seize the floating piece of miserable career, by stabbing him with their knives, boarding-pikes, and 4 ciccainaken. : | ee gg ee ag, ee ag ee g. « BB 
meat in which the hook is concealed. Even if he does not tarn com- | tomahawks, like so many wild Indians. - 3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.t,Dec.1, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ** 36 
pletely round, he is forced to slue himself, as it is called, so far as to show “ The first operation is always to deprive him of his tail, which is sel- 4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, ¢* 8, ** 8B, ** 8, 48 24, 8 OG, 88 - 
some portion of his white belly. The instant the white skin flashes on dom an easy matter, if not being at all safe to come too near; but some Sb ee aetna — noe M+ ne o a — Jone Nae ‘ie 8 
the a of the expectant crew, a subdued ery, or murmur ot satisfac. | dexterous hand, familiar with the use of the hroad-axe, watches fora Peaagen to the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guiness: from Liverrool, thirty-five 
aoe _ amongst the crowd; but no one speaks, for fear of alarming qniet moment, and at a single blow severs it from the body. He is then | Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine. and storesof every description 
e shark. 





te Sometimes at the very instant the bait is cast over the stern, the 
shark dies at it with such eagerness, that he actually springs partially out 
of the water. This, however, is rare. On these occasions he gorges 





closed with by another who leaps across the prostrate foe, and with an | 
adroit cut rips him open frem snout to tail, and the tragedy is over, so far 
asthe struggles and sufferings of the principal actor are concerned 


Agentsin Liverpool stand 34 Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 


| Janes Brown & Co —and 4th, Cearns. Crary f& Co. 


No. | and 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thom; son, 97 Beekman-street. No. 2 New 


Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, avd San I. Hicks & Suns.—No. 4, Packet Linc 


There always follows, however, the most lively curiosity onthe part of’ Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co. 





